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ATLANTIC UNION'S STREIT 


Nationalism is the poison. 
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Put Sir Francis Drake into your 


1950 Marketing Plans 


























This brilliant, swashbuckling sea-dog handed 
Queen Elizabeth a key to golden treasure—the 
Caribbean. Today, trim Alcoa ships ploughing the 
same sea lanes are an equally valuable key to profits 
for American businessmen. This travelers’ paradise 
is an up-and-coming foreign market, easy and 
pleasant to contact, with customers eagerly awaiting 
superior American-made products. It should pay you 
to investigate the foreign market potential 

of Drake’s golden Caribbean. Write on your 
company letterhead to address at the bottom of 
this page for “Market Opportunities” book. 

Or ask for information about glorious 


17-day Alcoa Caribbean Cruises. 
SERVING 58 PORTS OF THE CARIBBEAN, INCLUDING; 


ANTIGUA ARUBA ®BARBADOS BRITISH GUIANA 
ACURACA DOMINICA vm REPUBLIC 


GRENADA “oe @HalTi JAMAICA 
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ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. Dept. A, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. or Dept. C, ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 16, LA, 


OFFICES IN: BALTIMORE @ CHICAGO e@ MOBILE © MONTREAL © NORFOLK @ ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO @ TORONTO 








From sub-sub-basement 
to 30 floors high—on rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


HAT long rubber ribbon carries 15 

tons every minute to the height 
of a 30-story skyscraper. The hole-in- 
the-ground it works from is an iron 
ore mine. 

As the mine got deeper, the lift got 
harder for the rubber belt. Made of 
woven cotton fabric covered with 
rubber, a belt can get just so long with 
just so much load before it begins to 
tear and break. B. F.Goodrich engineers 
developed an entirely new and better 
kind of conveyor belt with individual 
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cotton cords. Because the cords are sus- 
pended in rubber, this BFG bele lasts 
in many places as much as 10 times 
longer than the old kind. 


But even that wasn’t strong enough 
for this job—a lift of 340 feet, 900 
tons an hour of ore dumped onto the 
belt, more than a third of a mile to 
travel. No belt could be strong enough 
without being so heavy and stiff it 
would be impractical. B. F. Goodrich, 
with its cord principle and long experi- 
ence with it, just used steel cable instead 
of cotton cords. 


TIME Is published weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michiyan Ave., Chicage 11, Ill, Printed In U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- 
ter January 21, 1928, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. 


You see the result — already this belt 
has been in use two years, has speeded 
the delivery of needed ore and kept 
down handling cost —and the belt is 
in perfect condition. Another example 
of the wisdom of never saying it can’t 
be done with rubber until you've 
checked your B. F.Goodrich distributor. 
He may show you that B. F. Goodrich 
is already doing it. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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five yourse 


yi perc come a time — maybe it happened 
this very morning — when you'll awake to 
find that spring is suddenly here again. 


There’ll be a welcome touch of extra warmness 
in the sunshine, and a bit of springtime’s special 
perfume on the breeze. 


There'll be buds nodding, and young leaves 
bravely spreading their fresh and unspoiled 
greenery of the season. 


The world is young again—and so are 
you — and you feel like flinging back 
the steel canopy of the family sedan 
and traveling free and open, one with 
the birds and the fleeting clouds. 


Well—what’s holding you back? 


Not far away — no farther than your 
Buick dealer’s — there’s a car like 
this one. 


A thing brawny and beautiful, with a 
bonnet that by its very size tells of 
great-hearted power, ready to ramble. 


A thing graceful and sleek of line, 
bold-fronted in husky chromed steel, stream- 
lined in the graceful taper of its fenders. 


It’s a comfortable thing, striding the roads on 
soft-cushioned wheels that are coil-sprung all 
around. 


It’s a lively thing, spanning the miles on the wings 
of valve-in-head Fireball power that is high in 
compression, and extra-efficient in wringing top 
mileage from the fuel you buy. 


And there are touches of magic in it,. Magic 





i this Springume 














button-controls that run the windows up and 
down or set the front seat or fling the top up or 
down. The magic of spinning oil in Dynaflow 
Drive,* that lets you set a lever once and forget 
it until journey’s end, whether your course is 
through heavy traffic or over the wide and open 
hills. 

The price? Lower than you’d think from a look. 
Certainly mighty low for the springtime lift you 
find here as nowhere else. 

And it’s accompanied by most satisfying details of 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on 
Super and Srectat models, 





WHEN Berrer AUTOMOBILES 
Are Burnt Buick Witt Buito THEM 
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P J, 
FRESH NOTE IN FRONT-END DESIGN 


This sturdy bumper-grille means 
smartness—rugged protection — 
low-cost repair in case of damage. 


j 









—AND A BIG NEW POWER THRILL! This is the Buick Super 
Convertible, which means that, in addition to style and com- 
Sort and springtime lift, it packs the extra wallop of Buick's 
new F-263 Fireball valve-in-head power plant. See it—try 
ut—at your Buick dealer's, 


trade-in and delivery, as you’ll see when you call 
on your Buick dealer. Why not see him today 
and be ready for spring and the out-in-the-open 
days sure to follow? 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


f’ 
tf Your Key to 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Mondoy evening. Yf Greater Value 
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Sometimes you catch a glimpde 
Of more than the town from 


Lookout « 








HE MAN and his grandson came into 
theclearing. “This is Lookout Point,” 
the man said. “I like to sit here and look 
down there at our town.” 


“Tt’s a swell place,” the boy said. 

They sat on a flat stone ledge, many 
years weathered. Below them the town 
spread out in its irregularity like the hub 
and broken spokes of an old wheel. 


As they ate their lunch, the man pointed 
out some of the landmarks. “You can 
see the Rogers factory over there to the 
east. See it?” 

The boy nodded and his grandfather 
continued, “That’s been very important 
to our town and, you might say, I’m sort 
of responsible for the factory being there.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Well, there were two partners started 
the plant. They had a tough time of it. 
I was getting started as a New York Life 
agent. One day I got them to take out 
some insurance so, in case one of them 
died, the other wouldn’t lose the business. 
Some years later one partner did die— 
but the business kept going.” 


“Tr’s sure a big factory,” the boy said. 
“What is that big chimney over there?” 
“Part of the Bronson Nurseries. There's 
quite a story about that nursery. I'll tell 









you about it another time.” He could 
have gone on by the hour, telling how he 
had insured Mr. Bronson, whose widow 
used part of the insurance money to start 
a little flower shop which had grown into 
a very successful nursery. Or he could 
have told about how Sam Dunbar had 
borrowed on his endowment policy to 
help get his gasoline station started. 


He could have, but he remembered 
that boys like to hike more than they 
like to listen. 

The youngster was looking intently at 
his grandfather. “You sure like that town, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do. I've been part of it for a 
good many years.” He took a last glance 
over the countryside. “Maybe an impor- 
tant part of it.”” He cleared his throat. 
“Come on, Son, we'd better get started 
for home.” 

They left Lookout Point behind them 
and headed down the winding trail. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Naturally, names used in this story ere 
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...the most talked-about train 


in the country! 
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You seem to be gliding through 

space, smoothly and silently. . . you 

look out (and up and down!) at the 
magnificent mountain scenery on all 
sides. Hour after hour, mile after mile, you 
sit and marvel at the spectacular beauty 

of the Colorado Rockies and the - 

High Sierra... happy indeed you're 


. 
. 
aboard the only transcontinental trains 


with the amazing new Vista-Dome. 


“SCaliioria Lephyr 


Daily between Chicago and San Francisco via Burlington, Rio Grande and Western Pacific Railroads 
Write Dept. T-1 


Western Pacific, 526 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 











LETTERS 


Exciting Event 
Sir: 

The March 6 issue of Tru, with its T.S. 
Eliot cover story, is the most exciting event 
in my life in many months 

The reviews of The Cocktail Party have 
amused me a little, as it seems that many 
New York intellectuals are still languishing 
in the negativism of the ‘20s and lagging well 
behind the simpler but wiser ordinary folk 
who crowd the theater to see and understand 
it 








The MOUNT ROYAL 
Montreol, Conada 









The leaven of Mr. Eliot . . . is having a 
decidedly lightening effect on the sometimes 
doughy respectability of the Church of Eng- 
land, and I am convinced that this stimulus 
will have a great part to play in the coming 
struggle between religion and materialism 
in its many forms and the ultimate triumph 
of the Church ... 


Epwarp V. Lorstrom 
Willmar, Minn. 


Sir: 

As one who enjoyed the friendship of T. S. 
Eliot in London during the years 1917-1932, 
and who contributed to the Criterion, permit 
me to say that I think you deserve the thanks 
of all readers for the fairness and the sharp- 
ness of your presentation . .. 

However, I must take exception to your 
remark: “If it ever was, civilization is noth- 
ing now to write poems about.” If this is the 
case, then there is no reason why you should 
bring out four pages on one who... has 
| helped to “make us from time to time a little 
more aware” of the present-day dilemmas of 
our so-called “Christian” society. If good 
Sa Sa 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 











Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50. Canada and Yukon, 1 yr., $6.50; 
2 yrs., $11.00; 3 yrs., $15.00. Alaska, 1 yr., 








' sf $10. Plane-speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., 
Five more Canadian hotels have now joined Sheraton. $8.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 

. z : ’ ‘irgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
This growth extends and strengthens Sheraton's ca- 1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, | yr. $14.00, 


pacity to provide hospitality distinguished by out- 
sear | Pp P y § y | | Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mer. Mail 
standing values. subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 
And this growth, made possible by the loyal patronage 
ied Time SupscRiPTION SERVICE 
of 10,000 guests each day, contributes to the excellence $40 N. Michigan Avenue 
of Sheraton standards... standards constantly being Chicago 11, lilinois 


raised. Change of Address: Four weeks" notice is required. 
When ordering a change, please name magasine 
and furnish an address imprint from a recent issue. 
If unable to do so, please state exactly how maga- 





Throughout your travel, from Montreal to Florida and 





westward to St. Louis enjoy the cordial welcome the zine is addressed. Change cannot be made with- 
oe ory : out the old as well as the new address, including 
name “‘Sheraton”’ assures, postal zone number if you have one. 


The SHERATON. BELVEDERE 
Baltimore, Md. 


: <S Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
For reservations, call your nearest Sheraton hotel, Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 


Quick epee on room availabilities — fast confirma- New York 20, N.Y. 
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First 
with the new POWERGZ 


Automatic Transmission* 


Prepare for a real thrill when you drive the 
new Chevrolet with Powerglide Automatic 
Transmission—the only low-priced car offer- 
ing a truly automatic drive! There’s no 
clutch pedal, no “clutch pushing,” no gear- 
shifting. Simply set a lever in “DRIVE” 
position, “step on it,” and you're borne along 
on a smooth, silent flow of power at any 
and all speeds, without shifting, and without 
any further effort on your part except apply- 
ing the brakes to stop! 


and Finest 


in all-round performance with 
economy from two great engines 


Here’s the only low-priced car offering two 
great Valve-in-Head engines—both outstand- 
ing for performance with economy! You 
may have the new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head 
engine with Automatic Transmission—most 
powerful in its field—or, with Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission, the fine standard Valve-in- 
Head engine—now giving more power and 
finer performance. 


LET / 
at Lowest Cost 


lowest-priced line 
in the low-price field 


This new Chevrolet provides feature after 
feature of costlier cars at the lowest prices 
and with big savings in operation and up- 
keep. New Style-Star Bodies by Fisher! 
Center-Point Steering and Unitized Knee- 
Action Ride for greater driving and riding 
ease! Curved windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility, and proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic 
Brakes for greater safety! For your best buy, 
see your Chevrolet dealer soon! 

*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 
optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


AMERICA’S BEST 











SELLER... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 


@_ AGOLFING GENIUS HAD SNEAD WON ALL 
2) FROM THE START, THE MAJOR TOURNAMENTS 
Rex “SLAMMIN' SAMMY™ HE'S LOST BY “BLOWING” 
B=: WAS POSTING SCORES SHORT PUTTS, MIS RECORD 
PEAY OF 68 AND 72 WHILE WOULD EQUAL ANY IN 

STILL A BAREFOOTED GOLF HISTORY! 
CADDY IN VIRGINIA! 


Q<— 

























6 
4 
RANKED BY EXPERTS AS A MASTER 
STYLIST AND POSSESSOR OF THE 
GAME'S MOST BEAUTIFUL SWING. 
SAMMY SNEAD “CLICKED” IN 1949 
TO WIN FOUR OF GOLF'S MOST 
COVETED CROWNS AND ITS 
RICHEST PURSES. IN A NATION- 
WIDE PGA POLL, HE WAS 
CHOSEN “GOLFER OF 
THE YEAR"! 
 ) 
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| THOUGHT NOTHING COULD BEAT 
MY OLD GILLETTE FOR SHAVING 

SPEED AND COMFORT, BUT I'VE GOT 
TO HAND IT TO THE NEW GILLETTE 
SUPER-SPEED, IT'S THE SLICKEST- 
SHAVING RAZOR, AND 


(Por UTMOST SHAVING 
SATISFACTION GET THE ULTRA- 

MODERN GILLETTE SUPER- 
SPEED RAZOR. YOU CHANGE 
BLADES INSTANTLY, ENJOY REAL 





















THE HANDIEST, I'VE SHAVING COMFORT AND DOUBLE- 
EVER USED / EDGE ECONOMY... THREE BIG 
ADVANTAGES THAT MAKE SHAVING 


EASIER AND MORE CONVENIENT 
THAN EVER BEFORE / 














poetry is not necessary and useful to our 
present-day setup, then it would be better 
for you not to waste so much space on it. 
Joun GouLp FLETCHER 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Q Time agrees with Poet Fletcher that 
good poetry is sometimes socially use- 
ful, hopes he will agree that poetry's 
properest study is not society’s ant-hill 
but man’s heart and mind.—Eb, 


Sir: 
. What on earth has ex-American Eliot 
ever done to warrant all this space? .. . 
NEWMAN TUCKER 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Sir: 

Thank you for this absorbingly interesting 
piece, including the thought-provoking cover 
design... 

Eliot is at once “clever and clear,’ but not 
more so than Time's story of Eliot and his 
ideas. I have never seen a more difficult 
subject nor a better presentation of abstruse 
ideas ... 

JaMes ROBERTSON 


Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. 
Sir: 
A quotation from Santayana mentions 


President Eliot of Harvard. For some reason 
you dropped a footnote in your mouth at 
that point: “No kin to Poet T. S. Eliot.” 

T.S.E. is related to C.W.E. The relation- 
ship is third cousin twice removed 


Andrew Eliot 





I T 
Andrew Eliot Samuel Eliot 
' 1 


Samuel Eliot Samuel Eliot 
Wm. Greenleaf Eliot 
Wm. Greenleaf E. Je 

Henry W are Eliot 
Thomas Stearns Eliot 


T. E. GREENLEAF 


! 
Samuel Eliot 
I 
Pres. Chas. Wm. Eliot 


Madison, Wis. 


Sir: 

As an instructor in a survey course in 
modern American and English literature 
I commend you for having done an im- 
mense service to literary pedagogy. Empha- 
sizing instead of his eccentricities the many 
ways in which the foremost poet of our day 
is an ordinary, enterprising citizen may spare 
us some of the looks of derision which we 
sometimes get when we insist, often too 
stridently, that poetry . . . can tell us some- 
thing about the world in which we live that 
is not inimical to gaining success in business. 

Wittiam F, Marquarpt 

Madison, Wis. 


Sir: 

...+ Thank you for placing the article 
in the International section. Perhaps there, 
amidst the political news, rather than under 
Theater, Books or Religion, it will be more 
thoughtfully read by those decent godless 
people whose vision of world salvation is 
limited to the United Nations 


MaArJoRIE ANNE RILEY 
Dunsmuir, Calif. 
Sir: 
Perhaps the unique ... gesture of con 


gratulation to T. S. Eliot on his receipt of 
the Nobel Prize came from four State Uni- 
versity of lowa students. They sent him a 
jazz record then popular—Ray McKinley's 
You've Come a Long Way from St. Louis 
A prompt acknowledgment came from Eliot 

“T wish to express my thanks . . . for your 
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A million of anything? 


There are about one-half million dots in the 
entire pancl above —so tiny and close they look 
like solid gray. But count ’em if you care to! 


If cach dot stood for one telephone, it would 
take yo million of them to represent all the tele- 
phones in all the United States.* 


That may give you some idca of the size and 
complexity of the job of connecting you—in a 
matter of seconds—with one particular telephone 
among those 40 million. 


*33 million in the Bell System, 7 million in independent connecting companies. 


Have you ever seen a MILLION ? 


It may be 40 or 400 miles away—in a crowded 
city or a crossroads town. But your Long Di 
operator finds it for you quickly and courtcously. 
And you enjoy a friendly visit or settle a business 
deal almost as if you were face to face. 

The simple fact that you can talk to any one 
of 40 million telephones at any time and at low 
cost is a measure of the value of your telephone 
to you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











record and I hope that because of its musical 
and verbal distinction it is having a wide 
success. And I am particularly cheered by 


COOPERATE WITH THE WORLD'S SAFEST DRIVERS—THE CROSS-COUNTRY TRUCKERS the ping statement: But Baby, you’ve still 
got a long way to go.” 
£4 Ay 


kindness in sending me a record of You've 

Come a Long Way. 1 had been previously 

unaware of the existence of this remarkable 

composition. I am very happy to possess the 
cS ah A 


DEAN CADLE 
Iowa City, Iowa 





- Test Run 
. Sir: 
tes In your Feb. 27 issue, under “Test Run,” 
é& 


you quote the contest’s sponsor: “These 
mileages give the general public something to 
shoot at. They prove what a properly driven 
and properly maintained car will do.” 

How about giving us the results in average 
miles per gallon for each car? . 


When you're not certain that it’s safe 
to pass a truck, give him a couple of 
short “toots” or blink lights at night. 





Stay back—until he signals you— Ifyou start by a: track and the driver —_ R. P. WALBRIDGE 
when It is safe to poss! waves you back, he’s warning you coeeey mEnRDOR, We 
that there’s danger ahead! Heed his @ Willys Jeepster 26.10: Chevrolet 
warning until he signals thatall is clear. Fleetline 21.07, Plymouth P-18 21.25, 
That's the safe wey! Ford DeLuxe “6” 23.33; Studebaker 


Champion 26.55, Nash Statesman 
25.52, Dodge Coronet 21.39, Kaiser 
Special 23.95; Studebaker Commander 
23.79, Mercury 26.52, Hudson Pace- 
maker 22.60, Nash Ambassador 26.42, 
De Soto Custom 18.78, Oldsmobile 
“88” 20.19; Packard “8” 18.92, Chrys- 





If you are driving slowly and a truck 
passes you, flick your lights as soon 
as the rear end is clear of your car. 20.16 ar 2, Chrys- 
This signal, picked up in his right- ler Windsor 19.85, Oldsmobile “98 





Whenever you are obviously in dis- 


a irror, tells the driver that he Esty 
ee TS ee tress on the road, you'll find the 


19.45, Studebaker Land Cruiser 24.89; 
can turn back into the right lane. 


Lincoln 18.15, Frazer Manhattan 





cTOSS- j ker w e firs 
NeW appreciate this courteny Herm sere eert =| a Chipiel New Views <7, 
yay this courtesy by always cooperat- Packard Super 16.00, Hudson Com- 
ing wi rea ay Mg pga modore 21.39; Kaiser Virginian 23.97, 
Pere wwe | Cadillac “61” 22.97; Cadillac “62” 
22.53, Lincoln Cosmopolitan 17.56: 
Commercial truckers constantly make comparative tests Cadillac “60” Special 22.08; Cadillac 
of spark plugs because they know that good spark plugs “95” 17.24.—ED. 
maintain engine efficiency, economy and dependability. = 
The fact that the vast majority use dependable Champion ~ .,, I decided to make a test with my 
Spark Plugs is positive proof that you can save money , Ford V-8, which is a 1947 model with over 
with Champions in your car. \ a Ses ae paceeit months 
~.+BEA CHAMPION DRIVER—IT PAYS. {CHAM Pioy Tl coasted into a gas tution sith an empty 
« tank and purchased ten gallons of regular 
& Mr. Jess L. Osburn, Houston Tran- gasoline. One hundred and ninety-one miles 
t sit Company's superintendent of s later I was still on that same ten gallons . . 
. page ng br ag \ The motor had been turned off and started 


helped us win the 1948 National "Bus pag . — of the driving had been 

The way I did it was to drop my maxi- 
mum speed from 55 m.p.h, to 48 and then 
follow the recipe given in Time, “a gentle, 
steady accelerator pressure” 

My savings during the next six months 
will pay for my subscriptions to Time, Lire 
and ForTUNE .. . 





Transportation Maintenance Award’ 
q in the 501 to 750 bus group.” 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS~ 


AMERICAS FAVORITE 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 








Stipney R. OTTMAN 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Sir: 

On Feb. 11 two of us left Orono, Me., 
in my 1949 Studebaker Champion, loaded to 
the roof with luggage, and wearing no special 
footgear for a light touch on the accelerator. 

We ... drove as most people do, navigat- 
ing traffic in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Baltimore, Chattanooga, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Houston 

We kept a very careful check of mileage 
and gasoline consumption and found that 
over the entire trip from Orono, Me. to Los 
Angeles—a distance of approximately 4,300 
miles—we averaged 26.52 miles per gallon. 
We used regular gas—no high octane... 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO WaLter R. WHITNEY 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . « Horry Wismer's fost sportecost every Friday night, over the ABC network Ventura, Calif. 
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How to Keep Things from Getting on Your Nerves 


Nerves put more people on the shelf than 
disease. Nervous disorders fill over 50% of 
America’s hospital beds. Worries can de- 
stroy mind and body. . . but they need not! 
Analyze the cause of your worries. Decide 
what might be done about them. To enjoy 
a serene and happy life, achieve a balance 
of love, work, religion and recreation. Here 
are a few simple suggestions . . . 





RECREATION OR A HOBBY offsets the fatigue 
of work. Have a pleasant activity to which 
you can look forward at the end of the day 
... preferably one in which others share. 
Boredom is exhausting . . . makes you tired 


before your time. It is difficult to get tired 
doing something you love to do. 





ADEQUATE REST replenishes your reserve of 
nerve vitality. Fatigue makes your mind an 
easy prey for worries. Often an hour’s sleep 
before dinner and six hours at night is better 
than eight consecutive hours. Learn to sleep 
well. Remember, no one ever died from in- 
somnia . . . sO you might as well relax 





MUTUAL OF OMAHA HAS PAID MORE 
THAN $300,000,000 in benefits. Annual 
premium income exceeds $85,000,000. 
Founded in March 1909. Licensed in all 
48 states, District of Columbia, Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Service offices lo- 
cated in all principal cities ... more than 
10,000 representatives to serve your needs. 


Mutua 


OF OMAHA: il 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Or. C. C. Criss, Chairman of the Boord V. J. Skutt, President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 









WN 
ENJOY YOUR FAMILY. Family love is a nor- 
mal function of every man and woman. The 
happier your relationship with your family, 
the more apt you are to be worry-free. The 
person who is short on contact with his 
family is inviting emotional disorders. 





BELIEVE IN SOMETHING. Have a religion. . . 
every man must have one! What you believe 
is your own business, but faith is the secret 
of serenity. Peace of mind is the most pre- 
cious gift of life. 





PLAN YOUR WORK ... you'll enjoy your 
work more, Make your major rule: Do first 
things first... and do one thing at a time. 
Decide which duties are most important, 
Set up a system of priority. Clear your desk 
of all but the work of the moment. 





TALK OVER YOUR TROUBLES. The emotions 
you bottle up can lead to serious difficulties. 
Discuss your worries, your fears, your un- 
happiness with someone in whom you can 
confide . . . a member of your family, a close 
friend, your religious leader or family phy- 
sician. Most worries evaporate when they 
get in the open. 





IT'S NOT THE ILLS...IT'S THE BILLS 
that wreck many a family’s future. Loss 
of income through sickness or accident is 
a major disaster. MUTUAL of Omaha 
offers you INCOME PROTECTION 
INSURANCE PLANS that help free you 
from financial worries should you become 
disabled from accident or sickness. 
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Camnane you're eager to visit Italy in Holy Year. 

But since so many others have the same desire—go soon! 

Before the height of the summer season, you have a better selection 
of accommodations. And you enjoy low off-season fares. 


Visit Rome by all means—Sce St. Peter's, Sistine 
Chapel, Colosseum, Forum, impressive 
monuments and masterpieces. 












Relax at golden beaches— Along the 
crystal Mediterranean—at other sparkling 
seaside resorts—you'll find radiant skies 


. azure Waters... 
gay companions. Ox the Sunny Southern Route to Italy, 


you're assured of every comfort... every pleasure 
that shipboard life affords ... all the glamour 

of “Riviera” days and nights at sea. Either the 
“Vulcania”, “Saturnia” or the newly redesigned 
and rebuilt “Conte Biancamano”—three largest 
liners in regular Mediterranean service — 

takes you to Gibraltar, Palermo, Naples, Cannes 


aD Se : ‘ or Genoa. Convenient connections there for 
Explore fascinating cities— Venice, 


Naples, Florence, Milan and many all Europe. Low season fares to Italy: 
others. In all the world, no other First Class $350 up, Cabin Class $290 up, 
land has so many fascinating Tourist Class $225 up. 

places within such convenient 


distance of each other. 


Life is gay —Welcoming smiles 
are everywhere, Roam quaint 
villages ... shop for bargains at 
“devaluation prices”. . . taste 
luscious fruits or wines . . . enjoy 


the cosmopolitan atmosphere. ITALIAN LINE - AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. (General Agents) 
BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON © CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS ANGELES © PORTLAND © SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 
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Ask your Travel Agent or 
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Springtime...or any time it’s 
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In spring, alpine flowers splash 
colors over the hills above lovely Lake Lucerne. 


See Switzerland in April, May or early June. Or visit world 
famous mountain and lakeside centers during the peak of the 
summer season. It’s always the “best time of year” in 

Switzerland, just a few hours away from other 

European countries you'll visit. Special Holy Year events 

HOLY YEAR PILGRIMS round out your program of things to see and do. 


will find historic shrines 


ig vencencit lireesial HOLIDAY COSTS ARE LOW! 
Binstedels Abbey of Imagine, everywhere you have a wide 
special interest. choice of superb hotel accommodations at rates from 
INTERNATIONAL EVENTS five dollars a day per person —including three 
keep your days busy in gay delicious meals. Take advantage, too, of low rate 
Geneva and other Swiss cities Swiss Holiday, Season and Party Tickets 
, and holiday centers. for travel on electric trains, mountain 


railroads, lake steamers. Plan now. 


See Your Travel Agent or for full information 
and free booklets write us direct: Dept. T-4 








10) NATIONAL 
\ TOURIST 
OFFICE 


New York: 475 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco: 661 Market Street 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? “The Iron Horse”’ is mostly steel today, and so is the train 
it pulls—whether the locomotive is diesel-electric or steam, whether cars are 
de luxe stainless steel passenger carriers or lightweight freight cars of famous 
U'S'S Cor-Ten Steel. And incidentally, the 794,000 miles of rails that make 
up America’s enormous network of railroad trackage, are also made of steel. 


LATEST THING IN SCAFFOLDS is the use of jointed steel pipe to form the trestles on 
which temporary walkways are laid. You'll see scaffolding like this on hundreds 
of building repair and modernization jobs today . . . and in many cases, 
the pipe used to make the scaffolding will be U’S’S National Steel Pipe. 





LONG LIVE THE WASH TUB! Research in U.S. 
Stee! laboratories improves everything, 
even such lowly articles as wash tubs, scrub 
pails and ash cans. A new galvanizing 
process developed by United States Steel 
has added extra life and wear to all prod- 
ucts made from U‘S:S Galvanized Steel. 








UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY CUMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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FROM BOSSIE TO BABY'S BOTTLE in the city 
is a complicated journey for milk. But 
at every step of the way, equipment of 





U-S’SStainless Steel (like the tank truck 
in the picture) helps to safeguard its 
purity. No other metal is cleaner, more 
resistant to corrosion, better-looking. 
These qualities make it ideal for use 
in hundreds of household articles, too. 


~ 





SWING 20 TONS OVER A GORGE. This is the Mt. Morris Dam in process of 
construction on the Genesee River in New York. And that huge bucket, 
weighing more than 40,000 pounds when loaded with concrete, swings back 
and forth across the gorge on a strong cableway operated with U-S’S Tiger 
Brand Wire Rope. In supplying steel and cement for projects like this, United 
States Steel continues its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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If it isn’t owned and 


operated by 





Pan American World Airways 


it isn’t a “Clipper 


99 


%* Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Patent Of, 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 





Pan American flies double-decked Clippers over 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific—and has flown 
this type of airplane thousands of miles farther 
than any other airline in the world. 


When you step aboard a Clipper you’re in the hands of 
the World’s Most Experienced Airline, now flying from 
the United States to 66 lands on 6 Continents. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or the 
Pan American World Airways office listed in the tele- 
phone directories of: 


New York WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Boston PHILADELPHIA 
MIAMI MIAMI BEACH 

New ORLEANS Sr. Louis 

LAREDO HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO Detroit 

SEATTLE PORTLAND 

SAN FRANCISCO SAN DIEGO 


Los ANGELES 


18 years of consistent use 


@ The name “Clipper” was first 
used in connection with an air- 
plane when the 4-engine “Ameri- 
can Clipper” was formally chris- 
tened in November 1931, 


@ Pan American World Airways 
had begun flying airplanes in 
commercial service 4 years 
before that—in October 1927 
—but the name “‘Clipper’’ was 
not officially applied to them 
until the building of the “Ameri- 
can Clipper.” 


@ It is illegal—and has been so 
ruled in the Federal Court in the 
State of Washington (September 
21, 1935)}—for any other airline 
to apply the name “Clipper” to 
its aircraft. 


@ Furthermore, since “Clipper” 
is now a registered trade mark in 
the aviation field, it is illegal for 
a manufacturer of aircraft to 
apply the name to any of his 


Pan American World Airways 


is the World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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products unless they are owned 
and operated by Pan American 
World Airways, Ine. 


@ The full name of a “Clipper” 
is “The Flying Clipper Ship 
*America’", or “Flying Cloud,” 
or “Lightning,” as the case may 
be. It is NOT therefore necessary 
that a “Clipper” should be a 
flying boat. It is “a ship of the 
air” whether it lands on water or 
land and, actually, the first air- 
plane operated by Pan American 
World Airways from Key West 
to Havana in 1927 was a land- 
plane—a tri-motored Fokker. 


@ All airplanes owned and oper- 
ated by Pan American World 
Airways are “Clippers” —whether 
they are double-decked Boeings, 
Constellations, Convairs, DC-4's 
or DC-3's. Only 4-engine Clip- 
pers, however, carry a name in 
addition to the name “Clipper.” 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





O20. Tine- Reader 


In a sense, every editor and. writer 
on Trme’s editorial staff is a picture 
editor. All have a say in the selection 
of the 65 or so pictures (culled from 
about 10,000) that appear each week 
in Time. But the man who (with the 
Managing Editor) has the final say is 
Robert Boyd, Senior Editor in charge 
of pictures and production. 


In addition to a picture staff of 12 
assistant editors, researchers and lay- 
out men, Boyd’s crew includes some 
27 production assistants, teletypeset- 
ters and proofreaders. Finding the 
right pictures to illustrate our stories 
is a big job; fitting the edited stories 
and the pictures into 
their allotted space in the 
magazine, and transmit- 
ting them to the printing 
plants in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles 
is a bigger job. The 
Production Department, 
which handles this me- 
ticulous, involved opera- 
tion, has adopted as its 
motto: “All the news 
printed that fits.” 


Bob Boyd's week be- 
gins calmly enough on 
Thursday and moves like 
a rising pressure gauge 
through a welter of pictures, photo- 
stats, magazine dummies, make-up 
forms and teletypesetter copy to a cli- 
max around 3 a.m. on Tuesday when 
he gets the final “We are ready to say 
goodnight” from the printing plants. 
By that time all of the editors’ picture 
and production requirements have 
been settled to the best of Boyd’s and 
his assistants’ ability. They have prob- 
ably combed the country to find the 
one right picture to illustrate some 
special story. They may have helped 
an editor re-make his department as 
many as three times so that it will look 
better and read better. 


All of it adds up to an exacting job 
done under high-speed pressure—and 
Bob Boyd is the man for it. For one 
thing, he is 1oo-proof tireless. He sus- 
pects that the average man gets too 
much sleep, and claims that four or 
five hours a night is about right for 
himself. He is seldom, if ever, sick. He 
considers the onset of a common cold 
a personal affront, and has a theory 





Rosert Boyp 


that the way to lick it is to stay up and 
fight it. These attributes have had an 
astonishing effect on Boyd’s staff. They 
may not quite have Boyd’s bounce at 
the end of a 14- to 16-hour closing day, 
but they usually manage to keep up 
the pace. 


In college (Princeton) Bob Boyd 
played lacrosse and water polo, and 
was a member of the Triangle Club 
(amateur theatricals). A native New 
Yorker, he was graduated into the De- 
pression year of 1932 as a psychology 
major (“of all things”). Openings in 
that field being scarce, he took a job 
demonstrating floor waxers. This led to 
selling magazine subscriptions and a 
job on Newsweek addressing envelopes 
to U.S. Senators. In 1938 
Bob Boyd came to work 
for Time. 


For a busy man, Boyd 
manages to find time for 
a surprising number of 
extracurricular activities. 
He is an amateur astron- 
omer who put together 
his own telescope, a pho- 
tographer whose skill sel- 
dom matches his editor's 
eye for a good picture. 
He skis and plays golf. 
At his home in the Cat- 
skills, where he and his 
wife spend summer vaca- 
tions, he is “chief of a small tribe of 
Indians” which includes his own two 
children and their friends. His golf 
games with members of his staff are 
famed for their surprising turns. In 
one such game, after betting agree- 
ments had been reached on the proper 
penalty for all known infractions of 
the rules, Boyd teed off and somehow 
contrived to knock the ball into his 
golf bag. 





Roy Stevens 


My personal admiration for the de- 
manding job that Bob Boyd does each 
week is unlimited. I realize, however, 
that no matter what I write about him 
he will have the final say: he is the last 
man on Time to see this copy before it 
goes to the printer. 


Cordially yours, 
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CLEAN—ANO THEY 
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“SPRAY-RUB ACTION” WASHING] 
GETS DISHES CLEAN—QUICK! 


THEIR OWN HEAT / 
NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED! 





















” Dryins nection! 


When you open lid after washing, waves of 


warm alr rise upward—evaporation-action takes 





place—Dishes actually dry in their own heat! 
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NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED! 


NO OTHER PORTABLE DISHWASHER CAN 
MATCH THESE GRAND G-E FEATURES! 


%* No installation required! % Top-opening for easy loading 
—no stooping, no squatting! % HUGE capacity—holds over 100 
pieces at a time! % “ROLL-AWAY” PORTABILITY—roll it to 
your sink—roll it away to closet or wall! y% IDEAL for small 
apartments—take it with you when you move! *% Easy-to-use 
controls—even a child can operate it! % G-E performance and 
engineering—for long-lasting dependability! 


FREE DEMONSTRATION! 


At your G-E dealer's—or In your own home! Look for your 
nearest G-E dealer in your Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory under “Dishwashing Machines.’ And see the 
great, new G-E Automatic Dishwasher while you're 
there! General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Peace, But Not at Any Price 


The uncertainty and negation were over. 
Last week, in the most important speech 
he has made since he took office, Secre- 
tary of State Acheson said firmly that the 
U.S. was intending no new appeal to Rus- 
sia—and explained why. In doing so, Ach- 
eson sought to quiet those Americans who 
wanted some kind of spectacular new ap- 
proach to the Kremlin. Just as emphati- 
cally, he rejected Russian hints that it 
might be possible to divide the world 
peacefully into two spheres. The U.S., 


Cooperation Takes Two. On what terms 
should the U.S. be willing to “coexist” 
with Russia? Not on Russian promises, 
said Dean Acheson coldly, for they would 
not be kept; Russia must prove its good 
intentions by its conduct. Thereupon the 
Secretary of State laid down seven con- 
ditions (see box). 

“These are some of the things which we 
feel that the Soviet leaders could do...” 
he said, “They are not things that go to 
the depths of the moral conflict. They are 
not things that promise the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The United States is ready, as it 
has been and always will be, to cooperate 


in genuine efforts to find peaceful settle- 
ments. Our attitude is not inflexible, our 
opinions are not frozen, our positions are 
not and will not be obstacles to peace. But 
it takes more than one to cooperate... 
We are always ready to discuss, to negoti- 
ate, to agree, but we are understandably 
loath to play the role of international 
sucker . . . We want peace, but not at 
any price. . .” 

No Miracle Expected. Obviously, Dean 
Acheson did not expect the Russian bear 
to roll over and play dead. What he was 
demanding was, in effect, that Russia 
abandon its inordinate ambitions and its 


said Acheson, was willing to 
“coexist” with the Commu- 
nists—to use the current So- 
viet phrase for it—but only 
on realistic and hardheaded 
terms. 

Even as the four-engined 
Sacred Cow roared bumpily 
westward from Washington, 
Dean Acheson was mulling 
over the lines of his speech so 
that no phrase would be lost 
in rough-edged delivery. In 
the ornate presidential suite 
of San Francisco’s St. Francis 
Hotel, he was at it again, read- 
ing it over to his aides, experi- 
menting with tricks of re- 
phrasing and deciding precise- 
ly where an upsweep of his 
spectacles-case would lend the 
best visual punctuation, The 
Secretary of State wanted no 
misunderstandings of what he 
had to say. 

What separates Russia and 
the U.S. “is a moral issue of 
the clearest nature,” he told 
8,000 intent teachers and stu- 
dents jammed into the Uni- 
versity of California’s cavern- 
ous men’s gymnasium—and 
another 2,000 who sprawled 
on the grass outside, listening 
to booming loudspeakers. “It 
cannot be evaded. Let us make 
no mistake about it.” The 
West was now, and would al- 
ways be, at odds with a phi- 
losophy which claimed “a mo- 
nopoly of the knowledge of 
what was right and what was 
wrong for human beings... 
Yet it does not follow from 
this that the two systems, 
theirs and ours, cannot exist 
concurrently .. .” 


SEVEN KEYS TO "COEXISTENCE" 


If the Kremlin honestly wants to live & let live, in a 
world where men may disagree without going to war, said 
the Secretary of State at Berkeley, Calif., let it take these 
seven steps to peace: 

1. Sign peace treaties with the defeated enemies of World 
War II, thus give Germany, Japan and Austria a chance to 
set up free governments, “untouched by tyranny.” “Nor 
can we accept a settlement which would make [them] 
satellites of the Soviet Union, The experience in Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria has been [a] .. . shocking betrayal 
of the solemn pledges by the wartime allies.” 

2. Let the peoples of the Eastern European satellites vote 
freely for “truly independent national regimes . . . We 
cannot believe that such a situation would be really incom- 
patible with the security of the Soviet Union ... Nothing 
would so alter the international climate as the holding of 
elections in the satellite states in which the true will of 
the people could be expressed.” 

3. Drop the policy of “walkout and boycott” of the 
United Nations, and show some respect for the will of the 
majority. “Let the Soviet Union put forward. . . genuine 
proposals conducive to the work of peace... They will 
then doubtless have a majority with them [and] we will be 
pleased to be a member of it ourselves.” 

4. Work realistically toward limitation of armaments in 
general, and outlawing of atomic weapons in particular, by 
accepting the principle of control and inspection by inter- 
national authority. “We believe that an authority could be 
established which would not be controlled or subject to 
control by either ourselves or the Soviet Union.” 

5. Call off the Soviet-controlled Communist agents who 
attempt “throughout the world ... to overthrow, by 
subversive means, established governments . . .” 

6. Treat accredited diplomats with decency and respect. 
“We now find our representatives treated as criminals 
[and] see official propaganda machines reiterating that 
they are sinister people and that contact with them is 
pregnant with danger .. .” 

7. Stop doping the Russian people with stories that they 
are surrounded by a pack of hungry, capitalistic wolves, 
and stop propagandizing the world with such “morbid 
fancies” as the notion that the U.S. is “craftily and sys- 
tematically plotting another world war.” 





determination to enslave the 
world, and of course he expect- 
ed no such miracle. In fact, 
the preceding day, addressing 
an overflow luncheon at San 
Francisco’s famed Common- 
wealth Club, Acheson had spo- 
ken with new forthrightness 
on the need for bold counter- 
measures in Asia, where the 
vast empire of China had al- 
ready fallen to Communism 
while the U.S. stood help- 
lessly by. And he pointed- 
ly warned the Chinese Com- 
munists that they would risk 
“grave trouble” and would vi- 
olate U.S. interests if they 
reached beyond their southern 
borders. More plainly than 
ever before, the U.S.S.R. had 
been told where the U.S. stood 
on all fronts of the cold war. 

The reaction in Moscow 
came as quickly as a bludgeon 
could be raised. The Russian 
press paid Acheson the com- 
pliment of its ugliest abuse. 
He was called a “simpleton,” 
a “Fascist-minded diplomat,” 
an “incorrigible and unceremo- 
nious liar” and a “hired lackey 
of «the warmongers.” Soviet 
Playwright Anatoly Surov 
(whose Mad Haberdasher, the 
story of Harry Truman, is a 
government-blessed hit — in 
Moscow) contributed the final 
touch to such state occasions 
—the comparison of the vil- 
lain to the animal world: 
“Squirming in the mud of his 
own inventions, getting entan- 
gled in absurd statements, 
gushing with slander, Acheson 
crawls to the end of his speech 
like a grass snake.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Help Wanted 


Secretary of State Acheson went to Cali- 
fornia on the advice of his boss. It was 
high time, Harry Truman had said, that 
Acheson answered his critics and took his 
policy to the people. 

Few Secretaries of State had been under 
attack from so many different quarters. 
Some of the criticism was the kind of 
heel-yapping to be expected from the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Hearst press; but 
some of it came from responsible men. 

Critics charged that Acheson's policy 
was too often negative. Some who ap- 
proved his current policy of firmness to- 
wards Russia believed that he was late in 
adopting it. Some Republicans berated 
Acheson for refusing military aid to For- 
mosa, blamed him for the loss of China 
to the Communists. On these grounds last 
week Minnesota’s Representative Walter 
Judd, an old China hand, called aloud for 
Acheson’s resignation: If his judgment 
had been wrong before, asked Judd, how 
could he be trusted in the future? In the 
Senate, Nebraska’s Republican Floor 
Leader Kenneth Wherry sounded off with 
demands for Acheson’s head as regularly 
as a factory lunch whistle. 

In this hue & cry no Democrat rose to 
battle in Dean Acheson’s defense—even 
though some of them might privately 
agree with the position of New York 
Times Pundit Arthur Krock, who this 
week described Acheson as “in many ways 
the best-equipped man for his job in years 
and intellectually the superior of many 
[of his] predecessors.” 

Political Liability. The reasons for 
Acheson’s troubles lay in part in politics, 
in part in his own personality. Unlike 
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some of his predecessors, Dean Acheson 
has no political support in his own right; 
this might not be a fatal defect, but it did 
not help to rally Democratic Congressmen 
to his support. Nor had he come into office 
—like Hull, Byrnes or Marshall—with a 
public reputation outside the Department. 
He had no close friends in Congress and 
he has made none in his 14 months as 
Secretary. His learning, his wit and his 
lucidity are admired by the State Depart- 
ment press corps, but Congressmen do not 
warm to his cultivated manner, his bal- 
anced phrases, his seemingly studied ele- 
gance. The Congressmen could probably 
accept all of that if they were not put off 
by what they regard as his aloof manner. 
In his appearances before Congress, he is 
gracious, urbane and polite—perhaps over- 
polite. But his explanations of foreign pro- 
grams often carry a trace of faint weari- 
ness that explanations should be needed. 
Worse, even staunch Democrats were dis- 
mayed by his espousal of Alger Hiss; and 
his explanation of what he regarded as the 
moral niceties of the question merely em- 
barrassed them more. In their eyes, he had 
thus become a political liability. 

"A Part of All."’ Acheson himself was 
well aware of his plight. In his policy of 
“total diplomacy,” he would need support 
both in Congress and in the nation. Soon 
he will have to urge Congress to admit 
more imports from abroad, a program 
which may stir the wrath of many a spe- 
cial interest. A man who constantly talks 
about the people but feels himself remote 
from them, he recently confided to 
friends his fear that the average citizen 
was not willing to support the sacrifices he 
thought were required. “All affairs are a 
part of all people,” Acheson told the 
World Affairs Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia last week. “Make everyone you 
know realize that . . . this isn’t a job they 
have handed to me and that they can have 
a relaxed and amused attitude about.” 

The response of his California audiences 
astonished him. At each appearance, he 
won standing ovations that surprised and 


flustered him pleasurably. Back in Wash- 
ington, he planned to make more personal 
appearances, several speeches over the air. 

He would need help, This week at Key 
West, Harry Truman finally rose to the 
defense of his besieged Secretary of State. 
Presidential Secretary Charlie Ross an- 
nounced that “the President has complete 
confidence in the Secretary of State and 
believes he is running the Department 
admirably.” Rumors that he might be 
replaced, added Ross, were “completely 
without foundation.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 
McCarthy at the Barricades 


In the six weeks since he charged the 
State Department with harboring “s 
card-carrying Communists,’ Wisconsin’s 
Republican Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
had reaped whole scrapbooks full of scare- 
head publicity. But, despite congressional 
immunity, and the urging of a Senate 
committee set up especially to investigate 
his charges, he had not named one Com- 
munist, or produced any new evidence. 

Instead he had dragged a batch of tired 
old loyalty cases back into the limelight 
and hashed over charges which had been 
hashed and rehashed (and in some cases, 
refuted) in the past. His tactics backfired 
during the testimony of his first victim— 
62-year-old Miss Dorothy Kenyon, a 
onetime Manhattan municipal judge and 
former U.S. delegate to UNESCO, where 
she consistently gave the Russian delega- 
tion the benefit of a sharp tongue. 

McCarthy had accused her of having 
been a member of 28 Communist fronts. 
The ex-judge, a greying and angry woman, 
seemed delighted at the chance to appear; 
having called McCarthy an “unmitigated 
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liar,” she disproved his accusations so 

thoroughly that the audience applauded 

her, and Iowa’s Republican Senator Bourke 

B. Hickenlooper apologetically said there 

was not “the least evidence” that she had 

been “in any way subversive or disloyal.” 

This week, roving Ambassador Philip C. 

Jessup hurried home from a round-the- 

' world trip to answer McCarthy’s round- 

house accusation that Jessup has “an un- 

usual affinity for Communist causes.” He 

brought with him a letter from General 

George Marshall, who wrote Jessup that 

he was “shocked and distressed by the 

attack on your integrity,” and another 

from General Dwight Eisenhower, saying 

that “no one who has known you can for 

a moment question the depth or sincerity 

of your devotion to the principles of 

Americanism.” 

Said Jessup: “While I was [in the Far 

East] I was attacked by two sources— 

Isvestia and Senator McCarthy. Anyone 

who believes in the concept of guilt by as- 

sociation might draw some startling con- 

clusions from this fact. However, I do not 

believe in the concept of guilt by associa- 

tion. I do believe that anyone who, 

without adequate proof, levels a charge of 

conscious or ignorant support of Com- 

munism .. . at an official of the United 

States Government, is irresponsible . . .” 

Loud-mouthed Joe McCarthy had been 

irresponsible all right—and worse. He had 

made a wretched burlesque of the serious 

and necessary business of loyalty check- 

ups. His charges were so completely with- 

out evidence to support them that he had 

probably damaged no reputations per- 
manently except his own. 


THE CONGRESS 
Between Security & Sterility 


Before it finally approved the bill es- 
tablishing a National Science Foundation, 
the House had grafted on a few amend- 
ments calculated to keep the new agency 
as spy-proof as the Union League Club. 
It seemed a worthy ambition and one that 
only the Daily Worker could possibly 
object to. But last week the House found 

' its version of the bill under heated attack 
by none other than the FBI. 

In a letter to the committee chairmen 
who would have to smooth out the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate bills, 
Assistant Attorney General Peyton Ford 
warned that the House amendments were 
“fraught with peril, not only to the bu- 
reau, but also to the country itself.” What 
particularly worried Ford was the provi- 
sion making the FBI responsible not only 
for investigating all employees and schol- 
arship holders of the foundation, but for 
actually determining their loyalty as well. 

That was a job, said Ford, which the 
FBI had neither the facilities nor the in- 
clination to tackle. “The fine reputation 
which I believe the bureau enjoys today 
. . « results in large part,” he said, “be- 
cause it has carefully restricted its activ- 
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ities to the making of investigations.” If 
it also had to pass judgment on its own 
findings, “its efficiency would be seriously 
impaired ... and lay a foundation for 
criticism of the bureau as a state police 
organization.” 

Ford also objected strongly to the 
automatic ban against anyone who had 
ever belonged to any subversive organiza- 
tion. Such a proposal, he pointed out, 
would needlessly cut off “many Americans 
of unquestionable loyalty . . . who inno- 
cently joined a so-called front organiza- 
tion with the highest motives and who 
withdrew upon their first suspicion of its 
subversive character.” 

A little abashed and puzzled by all the 
furor, House members seemed to think 
that the amendments could probably be 
toned down a little. To that the New York 
Times sounded a fervent aye. Certainly 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Storming into the Sun 

As soon as she passed the last sheltering 
headland of Chesapeake Bay, the presi- 
dential yacht Williamsburg ran into heavy 
weather. For two days and two nights as 
she skirted the storm-buffeted Carolina 
capes, she rolled and pitched and yawed 
with sickening vigor. The President, who 
had chosen a sea route to Key West as a 
gesture of friendliness to the Navy, sur- 
rendered to the unfriendliness of the sea 
and the built-in crankiness of his personal 
ship; he took to his berth, stopped eating. 

Most of the others in the White House 
party also lay abed. It was not until the 
morning of the third day that angular 
Secretary Charles Ross was able to get up 
to the bridge and into radio communica- 
tion with newsmen on an accompanying 
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Harry VAUGHAN & Dr. WALLACE GRAHAM 
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everybody wanted Government agencies 
to pick people of sound character and 
good judgment. But taking a hard look at 
the whole problem of insuring security 
without bringing on sterility, the Times 
editorialized: 

“If every federal appointee to any im- 
portant office is tried like a suspected 
criminal before he takes up his work and 
is thereafter likely at any moment to be 
assailed and denounced like an escaped 
convict, what sort of persons may we ex- 
pect to have in public employment? Cer- 
tainly they will not be the courageous, 
plain-spoken and intelligent men & women 
whom the urgency of our times demands. 
They are more likely to. be weak medioc- 
rities whose concern, like that of the 
minor functionary in far-off Russia, is to 
keep out of trouble . . . whose loftiest 
ambition is to make no mistakes.” 


destroyer. He made his report: the only 
activity aboard the Williamsburg occurred 
in a horrible nightmare he had had, in 
which oranges were rolling back & forth, 
back & forth on the deck of his cabin. 
Presidential Aide Harry Vaughan had been 
the sickest man, but there had been a 
general loss of faith in the seasickness 
pills offered by White House Physician 
Dr. Wallace Graham. 

How to Lose Weight. Later that day 
the skies cleared and the Williamsburg’s 
round-bottomed hull slid smoothly 
through level seas. When the yacht docked 
at Key West on the fifth day, the Presi- 
dent announced that he had lost four 
pounds, but hardily insisted that it had 
been a pleasant voyage. 

A few minutes after walking into the 
“Little White House” at Key West’s Na- 
val Station, he went to work. With a 
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flourish he signed the bill repealing federal 
taxes on oleomargarine—one of the Ad- 
ministration’s few legislative successes of 
the year—and tackled a stack of docu- 
ments which had been flown down from 
Washington. It was the first of a series of 
chores he had set for his three-week vaca- 
tion; he proposed to keep in telephone 
contact with congressional leaders, to chip 
away at regular paper work, and to plan 
1950 campaign strategy. 

Blue Danube, Dark Skies. It was a 
light schedule, and shortly before noon he 
was ready to relax. He donned a white 
pith helmet, strolled to the beach past 
blossoming frangipani, hibiscus and bou- 
gainvillaea, soaked up sunshine for two 
hours and took a dip in the blue-green 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. He went 
for a dip again on St. Patrick’s Day— 
wearing green trunks. That evening he 
got out a big batch of phonograph rec- 
ords, gave his staff a canned concert of 
piano selections—such pieces as the Blue 
Danube and a Chopin Polonaise. 

Two old cronies, Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson and ex-Presidential Adviser Clark 
Clifford, arrived over the weekend, and 
with them a tropical electrical storm. 
Clifford’s arrival was embarrassingly ill- 
timed. The same day newspapers reported 
that he had landed his first big legal fish 
since leaving the White House: he had 
been hired as lawyer for Howard Hughes’s 
T.W.A., whose struggle against Pan Amer- 
ican for world air routes will ultimately 
be settled by the President. The President 
paid no heed either to the unfriendly 
weather or to Clifford’s awkward status. 
He had paper work to do: it involved 
clubs, hearts, spades & diamonds and an 
occasional nip of bourbon & branch water. 
After all, early-rising Harry Truman could 
sleep in the morning at Key West—and 
sometimes he did, as late as 8 o'clock. 
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Elijah from Missoula 
(See Cover) 

The call to arms came from Edmund 
Orgill, Memphis’ leading hardware whole- 
saler: “Come out tonight and help us! 
Are you ready for peace in this world? 
You are the people, the men behind 
desks .. . in the factories . .. You are the 
housewives.” The Press-Scimitar put Mr. 
Orgill’s message on its front page. In a 
drizzly rain one night last week 300 ear- 
nest Memphians went to the Parkview 
Hotel to see what they could do about 
peace in the world. 

They were civic leaders, veterans, labor 
leaders, teachers, students, businessmen, 
lawyers, priests and ministers. They were 
people who thought that there was a solu- 
tion to the nation’s international problems 
beyond supporting the Marshall Plan, the 
Atlantic pact, and the rearmament of Eu- 
rope. They believed that the State Depart- 
ment and the Congress could do better 
than that. 

The sense of the meeting was that U.S. 
foreign policy was failing. Dr. William 
Lovejoy, who had served overseas, stood 
up to say that he had seen lands liberated 
and freedom expanded during the war—“I 
had faith then in the mission of America.” 
Now—“those who trusted us are becoming 
sick at heart.” Two days earlier, Tennes- 
see’s junior Senator, Estes Kefauver, had 
taken the floor in Washington to jump on 
the State Department for not seeing “the 
need of arming our people with any pow- 
erful idea.” He had an idea—the same 
one as the people in the Parkview Hotel. 
Senator Kefauver had embodied it in a 
resolution, but the State Department, he 
said, “turns up its nose” at it. Unanimous- 
ly the little group of Memphis citizens 
demanded that his resolution be brought 








ATLANTIC UNION MEETING IN MEMPHIS 
They thought they had a solution. 


out of committee for a full-dress Senate 
debate. 

The Memphis meeting was a reflection 
of the way some anxious Americans felt 
and, for that matter, the way some Con- 
gressmen felt. Filed away in committees 
of both houses was a wide assortment of 
ideas for world peace, from proposals to 
prop up the United Nations to grandiose 
schemes for a world constitution. There 
are 44 such resolutions in the House with 
more than 100 supporters; there are eight 
resolutions in the Senate with more than 
40 supporters. 

Kefauver’s was one of these. His resolu- 
tion proposed that the U.S. invite the 
other six original sponsoring nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty (Britain, France, 
Canada, The Netherlands, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg) to a convention to “explore how 
far their peoples” would go in uniting un- 
der one government—an Atlantic Union. 

The idea was not originally Kefauver’s. 
Ed Orgill’s crowd had sold him on it, and 
then had backed him in Kefauver’s spec- 
tacularly successful Senate race against 
the Memphis machine of Boss Ed Crump. 
The plan was not originally Orgill’s either. 
It had had its origin in the mind of an 
ex-newspaperman, a gentle, dogged and 
dedicated crusader named Clarence Kirsh- 
man Streit (rhymes with fight). 

Legion of the Single-Minded. In spite 
of the most persistent promotion of Clar- 
ence Streit’s idea, probably a majority of 
U.S. citizens had never heard of it, and 
many who had read of it in the inside 
pages had long since forgotten its details. 
And although he had concentrated his 
campaign for backing on men of influence, 
including legislators and editors, few legis- 
lators and only a few newspapers backed 
it. Only a handful of well-known names 
appeared among the sponsors of Atlantic 
Union, and Clarence Streit’s was a voice 
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in the wilderness of the cities, crying but 
mostly unheard for more than ten years. 

Clarence Streit belongs to the small 
legion of Americans born to be touched by 
an idea and to give their lives to it. Slav- 
ery-hating William Lloyd Garrison, one- 
time apprenticed printer from Newbury- 
port, Mass., was one. Henry George, the 
son of a Philadelphia publisher of religious 
books and indefatigable advocate of the 
single tax on land, was one. Suffragette 
Susan B. Anthony, schoolteacher from 
Adams, Mass., was one, Socialist Eugene 
Debs was another of the single-minded 
evangelists of a hundred causes. They 
were the reformers, the crusaders, some- 
times the bores or the screwballs, some- 
times ineffectual, sometimes movers of 
the world. 

The Arguer. As a boy in California, 
Mo. (1950 pop. 3,500), Clarence Streit 
had no trouble imagining that the mud 
pond back of the Streits’ four-room frame 
house was the Atlantic Ocean. As an ado- 
lescent, he was an addict of romantic 
poetry and loved to quote Sir Walter 
Scott (“The train from out the castle 
drew, but Marmion stopped to bid adieu”). 
He was a formidable family arguer, once 
suffered a whipping by father Louis Streit, 
farm-machinery salesman and country fid- 
dler, for arguing so long and loudly in bed 
that he kept the rest of the Streit brood 
(two brothers, two sisters) awake half the 
night. The weapon father Streit used was a 
history of the 83rd Regiment in the Civil 
War, which Clarence had been reading. 

But 79-year-old Louis Streit now proud- 
ly recalls: “He was always worrying about 
people who were bad off in India and other 
foreign places.” Clarence was classified by 
his family as an idealist like his late moth- 
er, Emma Kirshman Streit. Her motto 
was: “‘I can’t’ never did do anything.” 
Clarence believed in the motto. 

When he was 15, the family moved to 
Missoula, Mont. Clarence founded his 
high-school newspaper, and went on to 
Montana State University where he edit- 
ed the college newspaper, The Kaimin 
(meaning “message” in Salish Indian). In 
1917, he solemnly refused to sign a stu- 
dent resolution endorsing Woodrow Wil- 
son’s war effort—at least not until Wilson 
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had made it clear how he was going to 
conduct the war. The label “pacifist” was 
pinned on him. But he was one of the first 
on the campus to volunteer, and he went 
to France with the 18th Engineers Rail- 
way Regiment. 

His smattering of French subsequently 
landed him in Intelligence. Sergeant Streit, 
gangling and fresh-faced, served as one of 
the security guards at the peace confer- 
ence at Versailles. There he worshiped 
from afar the man whom he had ques- 
tioned skeptically as the leader of the war 
effort—Wilson, now the apostle of a great 
movement for peace. 

Demobbed and back in the U.S., Streit 
finished his college education at Missoula, 
went off to Oxford on a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship. He spent his vacations wandering 
around Europe, in Paris met and fell in 
love with blonde Jeanne Defrance. When 
they married, he had to quit Oxford: he 
went to work as a newspaperman. 

Correspondent Streit covered Musso- 
lini’s March on Rome. He went to North 
Africa for the New York Times to report 
the peaceful exhuming of an older, buried 
civilization—Carthage—and found him- 
self reporting the Riff war. He covered the 
Balkans and ended up finally covering the 
League of Nations in Switzerland. 

The Poison. From Geneva, where he 
had settled with his wife and three chil- 
dren, Pierre, Jeanne and Colette, Streit 
watched the collapse of Wilson's dream of 
world peace. Now disillusioned, he watched 
as the League gagged over the march of 
the Japs into Manchuria in 1931, as the 
1932 Disarmament Conference ended in a 
fiasco, as the London Economic Confer- 
ence wheezingly expired. He listened as 
the hot winds of Naziism roared through 
Germany. The underlying theme of the 
history which he reported in long, earnest 
dispatches to the Times was always the 
same—the disunity and ineffectiveness of 
the democracies in meeting the crises of 
history. He was sure that he was attend- 
ing the burial of another civilization. 

He searched for causes & effects. It was 
about that time, with some Sunday arti- 
cles in mind and looking for an angle, that 
he made what he thought was a major dis- 
covery. He had begun his search by divid- 
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Time Chart By R. M. Chapin, Jr, 
ing the contemporary world into two 
parts—into the democracies where the 
state existed for man, into the authori- 
tarian governments where man existed for 
the state. To Reporter Streit an arresting 
fact emerged: the democracies controlled 
two-thirds of the world’s trade, most of 
the world’s natural resources. The democ- 
racies owned the earth and didn’t know it. 
The totalitarian nations depended upon 
them for their very existence. And yet the 
democracies—he listed 15—were pushed 
about and some of them inevitably would 
be overwhelmed. 

Analyzing the failure of the League, 
Journalist Streit came to one basic con- 
clusion: it had been done in by pride, self- 
interest and jealousy, in short by un- 
bridled nationalism. He conceded that 
nationalism could also be a matter of en- 
lightened self-interest, patriotism, inde- 
pendence, other good things. But when 
sovereignty became a fetish, he thought, 
it produced more evil than good. Nation- 
alism, he decided, was the poison that had 
killed peace. 

Federal Union. What did hundreds of 
millions of individual people, he asked, 
gain from “absolute nationalism’? Noth- 
ing, as Streit reasoned. On the contrary, 
the governments, in the name of national- 
ism, were merely taking their people to- 
wards their own destruction. 

The idea of a federal union of those 
hundreds of millions of people began to 
hatch, In such a union the separate gov- 
ernments would give up some of their 
powers. But the individual citizen, argued 
Streit, would lose nothing; rather he 
would gain new freedom and new influence 
as a citizen of one great and powerful 
democracy. 

As the intellectual Austrian historian, 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, ten years be- 
fore saw a solution for the Continent’s 
troubles in a European federation, Streit 
saw a solution for the whole world’s 
troubles in a federation of all the democ- 
racies, including the U.S. But where 
Coudenhove-Kalergi thought of national- 
ism as a deep-seated disease, Streit simply 
refused to take it into his serious calcula- 
tions. 

In the blind, headlong years before 
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1938, Streit wrote his ideas into a book. 
Before he was through, he had worked 
out in careful detail the apparatus of a 
federal government of democracies (see 
chart). The executive power under the 
Streit plan would be held by a board of 
three men chosen by popular vote and 
two men chosen by a Senate and a House 
of Deputies. The Deputies would be 
elected by popular vote; each country 
would elect two Senators; countries of 
over 25 million would be allowed more. 
The member countries, reduced some- 
what to the position of states, would con- 
tinue to run their domestic affairs. But the 
Federal Union government would handle 
the common defense. common currency, 
trade and communications of some 280 
million people joined in common citizen- 





the encouragement that Streit needed. 
The idealist was reborn. 

Returning to the U.S., he hit the lec- 
ture trail—a tall, gentle man with an 
open Midwestern face and the anxious, 
intent eyes of an Elijah. In one year he 
spent more than one-third of his nights 
in sleeping cars. He left the Times. He 
and his wife sent their children to college 
and lived on what he made from his lec- 
tures and an occasional article. He or- 
ganized Federal Union, Inc. as the holding 
company of his crusade. After France fell, 
he scraped together $2,385 in cash and 
promises and bought a full-page ad in the 
Times to propose a provisional union of 
the U.S. and the British Commonwealth. 
He wrote another book: Union Now with 
Britain, While the democracies fought for 
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Russia could go whistle. 


ship. He used the history of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 to prove, at 
least to his own satisfaction, that such a 
metamorphosis from separate sovereign- 
ties into one union could be brought about. 

He rewrote his book four times. When 
U.S. and British publishers continued to 
ignore his Union Now, he finally con- 
tracted to have the “doggone manuscript” 
printed at his own expense in France. In 
the midst of the 1938 Czech crisis, Clar- 
ence Streit’s plan to save the world went 
into type. 

It was then that Harper & Bros. in New 
York and Jonathan Cape in London picked 
up earlier versions of the manuscript from 
Streit’s agents, read them and decided 
that the reeling world might like to re- 
flect on one man’s suggestions for salva- 
tion. In New York and London, Union 
Now appeared in the bookstores and 
Streit’s idea was launched. A modest 13,- 
ooo books were sold in the U.S. It was all 
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immediate survival, Streit fought for what 
he believed was their only chance for sur- 
vival even if they won World War IT. 

Prophet's Lot. Today in the cluttered 
third-floor offices of a walkup on Wash- 
ington’s dingy Ninth Street, N.W., 54- 
year-old Clarence Streit edits a magazine, 
Freedom & Union, which is devoted to the 
cause. Eight other full-time employees, 
plus a handful of part-time and volunteer 
researchers, comprise his staff. Streit is 
down on the modest payroll for $428 a 
month—his only regular income. Free- 
dom & Union’s circulation: 8,000. 

This small audit would floor a less in- 
domitable man. Streit accepts it stoically 
as an Elijah’s lot, and plods on. He lives 
with his wife at the top of five flights of 
stairs (“Elevator Not Working’) in a 
crumbling Victorian pile in Mount Pleas- 
ant. In a small study, where the homey 
confusion of the Streits’ old-fashioned, 
high-ceilinged rooms reaches a climax of 


chaos, he does most of his work. In off- 
hours he writes verse, and (unpublished) 
“popular” songs. 

But there are few off-hours for a cru- 
sader. If the world will not listen, then the 
world must be seized by the ears and ex- 
plained to, argued with, exhorted. 

Let Russia Whistle. He has revised his 
original idea somewhat. In order to get 
things going, he cut his original 15 nations 
down to a nucleus of the seven original 
Atlantic pact countries. But the door was 
wide open to all the other democracies. 
He and his supporters set up the Atlantic 
Union Committee as a political action 
group. He had won over the earnest aid of 
a few influential men, among them former 
Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
who quit the court to devote a large part 
of his time to the work, now is president 
of the A.U.C.; former Under Secretary of 
State Will Clayton, former Secretary of 
War Robert Patterson, Historian Herbert 
Agar, Chemist Harold Urey (a Montana 
college classmate of Streit). 

This was a challenging list of names. Of 
all the panaceas, Atlantic Union was in 
some ways the most practical proposition. 
The reason it was: the decision to take it 
up lay solely with the seven democracies. 

In Ely Culbertson’s proposal, which in- 
cluded a voluntary limitation of arms, 
there was a basic weakness; it counted on 
Russia’s being agreeable. If Russia con- 
tinued to pile up atomic weapons, Cul- 
bertson would simply serve notice on her: 
evacuate your industrial cities, they are 
going to be bombed. The World Constitu- 
tion plan of Chicago University’s Chan- 
cellor Robert Hutchins did not depend 
upon, but clung to, the hope that a way 
to get along with Russia might still be 
found. 

The closest thing to Atlantic Union was 
United World Federalists, inspired by 
Cord Meyer Jr., sometime marine captain 
who was desperately wounded at Guam, 
later resolved to spend the rest of his life 
fighting for peace. The difference between 
A.U.C. and U.W.F., exaggerated by their 
partisans, was mainly procedural. Both 
pointed in the same direction. 

United World Federalists, boasting wid- 
er public support than Streit’s Atlantic 
Union Committee and some just as well- 
known backers,* would work out its pro- 
posal through U.N. The Cord Meyer group 
argued that Streit’s proposal would split 
the non-Communist world, create a group 
of unhappy and neglected “Jim Crow” 
democracies. Under the Federalists’ plan, 
the U.N. itself would be transformed into 
a world government. If Russia stayed out, 
the other nations would go ahead with 
their organization anyhow. No one but a 
bemused dreamer expected Russia would 


%* Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas, 
Playwright Robert Sherwood, Historian Carl Van 
Doren, Commentator Raymond Swing, and Cass 
Canfield, chairman of the board of Harper's, 
which published Streit’s book. 
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stay in in good faith. Streit’s seven de- 
mocracies could simply make up their 
minds to federate, go full steam ahead 
and let Russia go whistle. 

Streit argued that his was the only an- 
swer to the union which Russia herself 
had already created—a Red federation 
which stretched from Berlin to the Pacific 
and the border of India. 

Reactions of European officials to Clar- 
ence Streit’s arguments range from a 
slight interest in the idea to suspicion 
and outright hostility. British statesmen 
listened to the scheme with the look of 
deliberate patience reserved for small chil- 
dren and the harmlessly insane. Down at 
the heel though she was, Britain was still 
a world power. Was someone suggesting 
that she become a 4oth state? 

The response of official Washington was 
just as discouraging. Streit & friends were 
told that even if they were headed in 
the right direction, they were going too 
fast. Better try first to bring off a Euro- 
pean federation. Atlantic Union would 
disrupt U.N. and would put an unnatural 
and embarrassing burden on U.S. defense 
forces. 

There were other objections, which the 
men of Atlantic Union are apt to brush 
off with statistics (which obviously do not 
satisfy all their listeners) or to dismiss 
impatiently as emotional or irrelevant. 
The State Department itself had two 
crushing replies to Atlantic Unionists: 
1) to get involved in all sorts of con- 
troversial discussions with U.S. allies over 
money, debts, immigration, etc., at this 
critical point might divide the Atlantic 
allies instead of uniting them; 2) there 
was as yet no widespread demand for 
their plan, either in the U.S. or abroad. 

Despite his lectures, despite sales of 
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his books that reached more than 80,000 
in 1941 through the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, despite a paper-bound edition of 
Union Now which could be bought from 
Federal Union for $1, Streit’s was still 
only a voice in the wilderness of the 
cities, mostly unheard, certainly unheeded. 

This did not faze Elijah, furiously writ- 
ing away in the chaotic quiet of his 
study in Washington. 


“ARMED FORCES 
"The Mindszenty Treatment" 


The Navy seemed unable to silence 
truculent Captain John G. Crommelin, but 
it could at least slow him down. Airman 
Crommelin, told to stop denouncing unifi- 
cation and the “Prussian-minded” Depart- 





Wide World 
Wooprow WILson 
oo. must be seized... 


ment of Defense, had disobeyed. Last week 
Chief of Naval Operations Forrest Sher- 
man ordered him placed on indefinite fur- 
lough at half pay, beginning next month. 
The order, by stripping Crommelin of his 
flight pay and allowances, will reduce his 
monthly paycheck from $1,041.75 to 
$334.87. Obviously the Navy hoped Crom- 
melin would take the hint and leave ac- 
tive service: he was eligible to retire at 
$452.08 a month, based on his 27 years of 
service,* 

But Captain Crommelin, as defiant as 
ever, would have none of any such sug- 
gestions. “If I ever start to quit,” he de- 
clared dramatically, “you will know I have 
been given the Cardinal Mindszenty treat- 
ment.” 


*% Asa much-decorated combat veteran he would 
be eligible to retire with the rank of rear admiral 
(but with captain’s pay), a special provision 
which only the Navy & Marines enjoy. 





A fred Eisenstoedt—Pix 
Corp MEYER JR. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Guilty 


Still paralyzed by a bullet in his spine, 
Negro Sharecropper Thomas Harris raised 
himself painfully from his stretcher and 
pointed at the defendant. It was 25-year- 
old Windol Whitt, he swore, who had 
stood at the back door of his house with a 
shotgun the night three of his children 
were murdered and another wounded: by 
three drunken white hoodlums. By Mis- 
sissippi law, that was all the prosecutor 
had to prove. Last week an all-white jury 
in the little town of Kosciusko (pop. 
4,291) brought in the verdict. 

Bushy-haired, gum-chewing Windol 
Whitt was found guilty of murder, sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. His brother 
and one other companion are still to be 
tried for the same crime. 


NEW YORK 
Wanted: Dairy Clouds 


New Yorkers had been told to give up 
tub baths for showers, forbidden to wash 
their cars, urged to go unshaven one day 
a week; they had been coaxed, wheedled 
and threatened. All the irritating wartime 
apparatus of publicity stunts and insist- 
ent radio commercials and all the med- 
dling busybodies who liked to demand 
public sacrifices had been put to work to 
save the city’s dwindling water supply. 
And still New York City’s reservoirs con- 
tained only enough water to keep the 
metropolis going for 90 days. Last week, 
feeling just a little bit ridiculous but also 
a little bit desperate, the city hurriedly 
set out to tap the sky over its 571-sq.- 
mile Catskill Mountains watershed—his- 
tory’s first attempt to utilize systematical- 
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ly “triggered” clouds as a direct and 
steady source of water. 

Rainmaker at Work. The great cloud- 
milking experiment was born last month 
when Mayor William O’Dwyer remem- 
bered how Nobel Prizewinning Scientist 
Irving Langmuir had caused 320 billion 
gallons of rain (enough to fill New York’s 
reservoirs with 60 billion gallons to spare) 
to fall on arid New Mexico by burning 
$20 worth of silver iodide. Scientist Lang- 
muir, just retired from General Electric 
Research Laboratory at 68, did not feel 
up to taking on New York’s job himself, 
but on his recommendation the city hired 
as its chief rainmaker a 35-year-old, Har- 


only two alternatives: build arks or drown 
in a Howell-made deluge. 

To protect itself, the city was trying 
to get a bill passed banning damage suits 
based on artificial rains. The Republican 
administration countered with a bill which 
would give the state complete control over 
all artificial rainmaking. Undisturbed by 
such legalisms Meteorologist Howell 
pressed on with his plans, hoped to begin 
“stimulating” clouds this week. If his rain- 
making solved New York’s. shortage, it 
might affect the fortunes of all the world’s 
cities. If the competition became keen, it 
would also raise a horrendous lawyer's 
question: Who owns the clouds? 





MIGRANT SHACKS IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
The facts were nearly as bad as the falsehoods. 


vard-trained meteorologist, Dr. Wallace 
Howell, at $100 a day. 

Last week Dr. Howell, trailed by an 
entourage of officials and reporters, was 
hustling around in the snowy Catskills, 
looking for a mountaintop on which to 
set up radar equipment (used in spotting 
rain-laden clouds). The city had made a 
deal with a Boston weather service to 
tell them when clouds were heading to- 
ward the Catskills; it was converting two 
of its four police department airplanes to 
use in dropping dry-ice pellets and silver- 
iodide ejectors, and two city trucks to 
use in cloud-tickling from the ground 
with silver iodide when flying was not 
feasible. 

Lawmakers at Work. These prepara- 
tions were not begun without stirring up 
piercing yells of alarm. Albany’s Mayor 
Erastus Corning was in a terrible swivet 
—he accused New York City of aiming 
to turn upstate New York into a desert 
by drying up the clouds before they got 
there. Some residents of the city’s water- 
shed area seemed to think that they faced 
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CALIFORNIA 
Wrong Man, Right Valley 


Eleven years ago, John Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath carried the hapless Joad 
family westward on highway 66 to a life 
of debased poverty on California's big, 
corporate-owned farms. Since then the 
story of the impoverished migrant worker 
in the rich San Joaquin Valley had been 
told with seasonal regularity in fiction 
and fact. And sometimes the two got 
badly mixed, as a congressional subcom- 
mittee on education and labor reported 
scathingly last week. 

The committeemen had gone into the 
valley last November to investigate a 
two-year-old strike of the National Farm 
Labor Union (A.F.L.) against the biggest 
ranch of them all, the 11,000-acre Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corp., producers of $5.9 
million worth of grapes, plums, potatoes 
and asparagus each year. The union com- 
plained formally that Di Giorgio had re- 
fused to negotiate, then treated the Con- 
gressmen to its own 25-minute propagan- 


da film called “Poverty in the Valley of 
Plenty.” The camera poked into sordid 
one-room shacks, lingered on a leaky 
shower that served 25 families, studied 
hollow-eyed, ragged youngsters, while a 
commentator described a sordid way of 
life that added up to virtual peonage. 
Behind the Screen. Then the Con- 
gressmen went after facts, and what they 
found told an entirely different story 
about the domain of old Joe Di Giorgio, 
the Sicilian immigrant who had drilled 
wells, laid miles of underground pipe and 
invested $9.7 million to turn a plot of 
arid land into a production line of agri- 
culture (Time, March 11, 1946). Di 
Giorgio wages had always been as good 
as any in the valley (currently 8o¢ to 
$1.10 per hour); Di Giorgio had volun- 
tarily carried workmen’s compensation in- 
surance for his employees. His homes for 
workers were no palaces (some were made 
out of old refrigerator cars), but they 
were clean, whitewashed and handy to run- 
ning hot & cold water. He had installed 
plain but serviceable concrete swimming 
pools, had contributed land and $150,- 
ooo for a grammar school adjoining his 
property. And—most important of all— 
he had worked hard to take the curse off 
highly seasonal work by planting crops in 
sequence, giving year-around jobs to a 
permanent force of 1,200 (although 1,300 
more were needed for peak harvests). The 
committee’s verdict on the N.F.L.U. film: 
“A shocking collection of falsehoods.” 
Between the Crops. But nobody denied 
that the union had the right valley, if the 
wrong man. Last week an estimated 4o,- 
ooo farm laborers were jobless, watching 
their savings melt away between the early 
cotton and the delayed potato crop. A 
small fraction of them lived passably well 
in the former Government camps, now 
run by growers’ associations, but an un- 
counted number were living as the U.S. 
likes to think none of its citizens lives— 
in corrugated tin hovels or sagging tents, 
with no capital left to drag a flock of 
youngsters to the next harvest area, and 
no claim to relief. For some, only federal 
surplus foods staved off actual starvation. 
With the onset of tireless, efficient me- 
chanical picking machines and the grow- 
ing influx of unemployed from the cities, 
their numbers were swelling again to the 
highest figure since the days of the Joads. 


BUREAUCRACY 


The Squirrel Instinct 


Poking through a few old corners of the 
federal household, General Service Ad- 
ministrator Jess Larson had come across 
signs of bureaucratic hoarding that would 
put the squirrels to shame. Samples: one 
U.S. bureau had a 247-year reserve of 
looseleaf binders (but only 168 years’ 
worth of filler paper for them); another 
had a nine-year supply of tracing paper; 
a third had stored away enough light 
bulbs to supply it for 93 years. 
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ARMAMENTS 


New Partner? 

Winston Churchill may fuzz up a de- 
bate on economics, but when the subject 
is military affairs he knows what he is 
talking about. In the House of Commons 
last week, Churchill turned his sights on 
the condition of Britain’s armed forces 
and Germany’s role in Western European 
defense. Said he: 

“We still support the government in 
maintaining . . . compulsory national serv- 
ice. . . If Britain were to repudiate na- 
tional service at this time, as the Liberals 
propose, it would mean, in my opinion, 
the downfall of the whole defensive struc- 
ture embodied in the Brussels Treaty and 
in the Atlantic pact ... [But] even... 
with 380,000 men in uniform, I do not 
believe there are a couple of well-formed 
brigade groups which could be sent abroad 
at short notice.” 

A Regiment of Lancers. Churchill was 
irked because the Labor government had 
sold roo jet fighter planes to Argentina 
for about £2,000,000. “There is a sense of 
disproportion about an act like this which 
passes the frontier of reason,” Churchill 
declared. “Let me take a really simple 
example derived from the days... of old- 
fashioned war. Suppose we had a regiment 
of Lancers, 500 strong. It might have cost 
£100,000 a year... There were the fine 
uniforms, there were the horses . . . the 
band and all that. What would have been 
thought of an administration which cut 
off the steel spear points of 100 of the 
lances and sold them to the local iron- 
monger at half-a-crown apiece to reduce 
expenses?” 

Churchill turned to Germany. “This 
long [ European] front cannot be success- 
fully defended.” he said, “without the 
active aid of Western Germany . . . The 
mighty mass of the Russian armies and 
their satellites lie, like a fearful cloud, 
upon the German people. The Allies can- 
not give them any direct protection .. .” 

Dazzling Potential. That same day, in 
Paris, France’s General Charles de Gaulle 
also called attention to Germany’s role in 
Western defense. De Gaulle wanted a 
Franco-German union. “One is dazzled,” 
said De Gaulle, “by the possibilities which 
the united French and German potentials 
would offer—including Africa.” De Gaulle 
said that he was thinking in terms of 
“Charlemagne’s undertaking,” ie., the 
unification of Western Europe. Such a 
union, De Gaulle said, would change “the 
whole atmosphere between the Atlantic 
and the Ural Mountains.” 

Konrad Adenauer’s West German Re- 
public had been listening to Churchill and 
De Gaulle with both ears open. At week’s 
end in Bonn, the Germans uttered an 
understatement: “The Federal Govern- 
ment,” they said, “is interested in be- 
coming a partner in the Western Euro- 
pean security system.” 
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Show of Force 

The U.S. six weeks ago gave its official 
nod of recognition to the state of Viet 
Nam, which the French had sponsored in 
Indo-China under former Emperor and 
reformed playboy Bao Dai. Last week 
ships of the U.S. Seventh Fleet, com- 
manded by Vice Admiral Russell S. Ber- 
key, steamed through the South China 
Sea in a show of support for Bao Dai. 
Two destroyers, the U.S.S. Stickell and 
the U.S.S. Anderson, tied up at the capital 





POLICIES & PRINCIPLES 


Show of Purpose 

The Saigon “incident” lit up an obscure 
and most important corner of the free 
world’s struggle against Communism. In 
this corner lurked a dangerous fact: the 
Communists in many parts of the world 
had the ability to disrupt by violence 
U.S. efforts to help non-Communist gov- 
ernments and peoples. So far, the U.S. 
had been able to avoid (or evade) an- 
swering force with force. In the Berlin 
blockade it had flown over Communist 
force, in the Greek war it had armed and 


Associated Press 


Apmrrat Berkey & Bao Dar 
A courtesy call produced a riot. 


courtesy call on Bao Dai (see cut). The 
U.S. aircraft carrier Boxer sent her planes 
over Saigon to let the Indo-Chinese know 
she was in on the show too. 

The Communists were waiting. Students 
and workmen, carrying the gold-starred 
flag of Ho Chi Minh’s Moscow-backed 
guerrillas, marched on the harbor crying: 
“Down with American aid!” Before they 
reached the docks, the marchers were 
turned back by truncheon-swinging native 
police. Then the march turned into what 
the Communists wanted—a well-planned, 
carefully supervised riot. 

Led by trained Red street fighters, the 
rioters maneuvered smoothly and swiftly 
to whistled signals. They burned the mar- 
ketplace, tore down U.S. and French flags. 
From the hills around Saigon, Ho Chi 
Minh’s guerrillas opened up on the de- 
stroyers with heavy mortar and machine- 
gun fire. The ships’ crews were called to 
battle stations, but did not return the fire. 
Neither vessel was hit. A detachment of 
French troops finally dispersed the rioters. 
The casualty total: three dead,30 injured. 


trained Greeks to meet it, and in China 
it had simply backed away from it. 

At Saigon the Communists came close 
to forcing a showdown which would reveal, 
one way or the other, whether the U.S. 
was deadly serious in its intention to resist 
the spread of Communism. The test would 
not be the relatively easy one of whether 
the U.S. was willing to spend money, nor 
whether the U.S. was willing to wage all- 
out atomic war. It would be the narrower, 
harder test of whether the U.S. was will- 
ing to engage in limited military action 
for limited objectives, each one of less 
than worldwide importance, but each one 
of which might be, if unresisted, a step 
toward Communist world domination. 

In two eloquent speeches (see NATIONAL 
Arrarrs), Secretary Acheson had de- 
scribed the world scene which made these 
hard decisions inescapable. Last week, 
writing in United Nations World, Philoso- 
pher Bertrand Russell also achieved an 
eloquent definition of the free world’s 
danger. Said he: 

“The next war, if it comes, will be the 
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Inpo-Cutna’s Ho 
Recognizable, 


greatest disaster that will have befallen 
the human race up to that moment. I can 
think of only one greater disaster: the 
extension of the Kremlin’s power over the 
whole world. Fortunately the measures 
required to prevent the one are the same 
as the measures required to prevent the 
other; they are those that strengthen the 
forces on the side of human freedom. It 
is painful that there is such an inadequate 
realization of the urgency of the problem 
. . . I wish some supreme orator could 
rouse all western nations to realize their 
danger, and the pettiness of their disputes. 
Whatever we do, we shall be united, but 
it is better to be united in a common 
salvation than in a common death.” 

To “strengthen the forces on the side 
of human freedom,” the U.S. would have 
to reach a clear-cut decision as to what it 
was going to do to prevent the Commu- 
nists from breaking up the strengthening 
process. Practically, that decision was 
more important than whether the U.S. 
would use a hydrogen bomb. If it burked 
such practical decisions as those involved 
at Saigon, the U.S. could be sure that a 
situation would arise in which a hydrogen 
bomb would be used—and not necessarily 
by the U.S. 


COMMUNISTS 
All Dressed Up 


In small towns (and some large towns) 
a high degree of excitement can be gen- 
erated by the question: Why did Flora- 
belle get (or not get) an invitation to the 
party? The diplomats, pundits, newsowls* 


* Former newshawks who have ruined their eye- 
sight reading the footnotes in Arnold Toynbee's 


A Study of History. 
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and unclassified quidnuncs who keep a 
sharp eye on Communist doings have re- 
cently been in a dither about an invitation 
sent (or not sent) by Ho Chi Minh, Red 
rebel leader of Indo-China, to Tito’s Yu- 
goslavia. 

Somewhere in Siam is the man who 
knows the answer: an _ Indo-Chinese 
named Nguyen Duc Quy, who acts as a 
kind of underground foreign minister or 
social secretary for Ho. Last month Ngu- 
yen Duc Quy sent an invitation to all the 
“people's democracies” (i.e., Soviet stooge 
nations) asking them to recognize Ho’s 
gang as the government of Indo-China, or 
Viet Nam, as it is now called. Whether at 
Ho’s orders or by carelessness, Nguyen 
Duc Quy included Tito in the list. Eye- 
brows rose. Everyone (possibly excepting 
Nguyen Duc Quy) knew that Tito was 
no longer a people’s democracy; he had 
lost his good name in Communist circles 
and was no better than a fascist beast 
(i.e., a man who disagrees with the 
Kremlin). 

With joyous alacrity, Tito accepted the 
invitation, declaring “we should prefer to 
go naked” rather than betray Yugoslavia’s 
socialist principles by failing to recognize 
Ho or by recognizing the legal government 
of former Emperor Bao Dai, who is on the 
mailing list of the Western powers. Ngu- 
yen Duc Quy replied politely to Tito: 
“We take good note of your answer.” 

Did this mean that Ho, who has been 
recognized by Moscow (which ought to 
know him, since he spent many years 
there training to be a Kremlin stooge), 
was a Titoist? 

Nguyen Duc Quy’s friends inside Indo- 
China tried to erase such an impression; 
their radio began to make catty remarks 
about the purity of Tito’s socialism. Last 
week Ho’s radio came right out and called 


Tito “a spy for the American imperialists.” 


The radio said further that Ho never had 
had any intention of recognizing Belgrade. 

Some newsowls explained that Ho had 
been called to Peking and there given a 
sharp lesson in Communist deportment. 
Others said that poor Nguyen Duc Quy 
had just neglected to keep his lists up 
to date. 

In any event, things were back where 
they started, except that Tito was (as 
they say in small towns) all dressed up 
and nowhere to go. 


Unhealthy Future 

Two years ago, Czechoslovakia’s For- 
eign Minister Jan Masaryk jumped or 
was thrown to his death from a third-floor 
window. Last week, Czechoslovakia’s Pres- 
ident Gottwald “accepted the resignation” 
of Masaryk’s successor, Vladimir Clemen- 
tis, who now faces the unhealthy future 
of a Communist purgee. 

Clementis’ fall from grace was no sur- 
prise to the West. Though a steadfast 
Marxist of many years standing (he was a 
Communist member of Czechoslovakia’s 
Parliament in 1935), Clementis had 
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aroused the Kremlin’s ire 
In 1939, 


several times. 
he denounced the Nazi-Soviet 
pact; ordered to Moscow to explain this, 
he refused to go. Instead, he spent the 
war years in London with Jan Masaryk 
and the liberal Czech government in exile. 

When Clementis, apparently back in 
the good graces of the party, was chief of 
the Czech delegation to the U.N. at Lake 
Success last fall, rumors that he was ‘about 
to be purged began to circulate. He was 
warned by friends not to go back. Last 
week when the purge rumor became fact 
U.S. friends of amiable, stocky Vladimir 
Clementis thought that he had returned 
to Prague because 1) he thought he could 
straighten out his relations with the Rus- 
sians and 2) he was too proud to admit 
that he had been wrong in becoming their 
puppet. 

To succeed Clementis, Gottwald named 
Vilem Siroky, son of a Slovak railway 
worker, who had the good fortune to spend 
the war years in Moscow. Siroky is expect- 
ed to heat up the Czech government’s 
hostility towards the West. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Objectivity 
The proceedings of the United Nations 
get full and objective coverage in the full 
and objective pages of the New York 
Times. There are occasions, however, 
when objectivity can be misleading. 


Last month, the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council heard charges that the 


economy of Soviet Russia is based on 
slave labor. Next day, the Times front 
page carried the charges under a two- 
column headline. Later, a special U.N. 
committee on slavery listened to a report 
asserting that certain practices of forced 
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contract labor and the plight of immi- 
grant Mexican and West Indian laborers 
in the U.S. added up to slave labor in the 
U.S. Next day, the front page of the New 
York Times, in exactly the same spot 
where the earlier story appeared, and in 
exactly the same size type, carried the 
charges against the U.S. with another two- 
column headline. 

The report on slave labor in the Soviet 
Union had asserted that slave labor forces, 
supervised by the secret police, accounted 
for 12.5% of Russia’s timber production, 
10% of her furniture and kitchenware and 
40% of her chromium ores. It also said 
that the categories of persons listed by 
the M.V.D. as criminals to be used. for 
forced labor included: liberals, members 
of Jewish organizations, mystics, indus- 
trialists, owners of large houses, persons 
who have been in the diplomatic service 
and relatives of persons who have escaped 
abroad. 

The charges against the U.S. had cited 
cases of peonage and labor under forced 
contracts in Maine, Connecticut, Texas, 
Arkansas, Georgia and California. They 
had revealed that thousands of “wet- 
backs” (i.e., Mexican laborers who wade 
the Rio Grande in search of work in the 
U.S.) lived in squalor and poverty, some- 
times were paid as little as $8 a week. 

Last week, the New Leader’s William 
E. Bohn read the New York Times a 
forceful lesson in the dangers of mechani- 
cal objectivity. Said Bohn: “. . . Nobody 
in any country ought to be asked to work 
or be allowed to work in the camps where 
these people (i.e., the Mexican immi- 
grants) are herded together ... This 
mode of oppression should be attacked 
energetically and continuously, [but] the 
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Times’s . . . two headlines equate the 
system of contract labor in the U.S., 
which sends a few hundreds of thousands 
of workers across the country under ad- 
mittedly evil conditions, with the Soviet 
system of concentration camp slavery 
which means death to millions . . . The 
Mexican wetbacks entered the United 
States illegally to work on farms and 
orchards. They swam the Rio Grande 
seeking this ‘slavery.’ But there is no rec- 
ord of anyone crossing any body of water 
to reach a Russian concentration camp. 
To pretend that the two evils are at all 
comparable is to perpetrate an enormous 
and dangerous falsehood . . .” 


PROPAGANDA 
Words 


In 1936 the Nazi Propaganda Ministry 
endorsed the old German nationalist 
movement for Sprachreinigung (language 
purification). Soon Verdeutschungen 
(Germanized words) began to appear offi- 
cially. Radio was changed to Rundfunk, 
Telefon to Fernsprecher, Automobil to 
Kraftwagen. The Relativitétstheorie of 
famed refugee from Nazidom, Albert Ein- 
stein, became Beziiglichkeitsanschauungs- 
gesetz (relativity perception law). 

Last week in Moscow, Communist 
Mother Russia trod briskly down the trail 
blazed by Herr Goebbels. The Soviet 
Academy of Sciences decided to thorough- 
ly Russianize the Russian language, which 
is liberally endowed with words borrowed 
from French, German and English (sam- 
ples: kAuligan—hooligan, trolleibus—trol- 
ley bus, stend—stand. “In most cases,” 
said Academician A. M. Terpigorev, “these 
foreign words can be substituted by Rus- 


CHESS WAR 


new set of chessmen, 


made in 


sian words ... A scientific terminology 
cluttered with foreign words is intolerable.” 

While the Russian language was going 
nationalist, it was also going imperialist. 
Professor Heinrich Deiters of Berlin Uni- 
versity in the Russia sector announced 
that hereafter no student would be per- 
mitted to pass the final examination un- 
less he knew the Russian tongue. 


Places & Things 


The men who run Bulgaria were busily 
engaged in a favorite Communist pastime 
last week. They were renaming places & 
things after the Revolution’s Red saints. 
Highest honors went to Georgi Dimitrov, 
famed hero of the Reichstag fire trial who 
died in a Soviet sanatorium last July, to 
Vasil Kolarov, who succeeded Dimitrov as 
Bulgarian Premier only to die six months 
later, and, inevitably, to the living god 
Joseph Stalin. Some samples: 

Kostenec summer resort, the Kapinka 
village dam, Small Mus-Allah mountain 
peak, Longos State Farm, the VurbitSa 
State Forest Station, and Sofia’s Physical 
Culture High School were renamed for 
Dimitrov. 

The Sofia orphanage was named after 
Liliana Dimitrova, Communist  under- 
ground worker killed during the war. 

The railway stations of Shumen and 
Mirkovo, Panporovo summer resort and 
Belmeken mountain were renamed for 
Kolarov. 

Yumruk Peak was renamed after the 
19th Century Bulgarian revolutionary, 
Christo Botev. 

The state Physculturum Technicum was 
renamed for Soviet Marshal Vasilevsky. 

Varna Gulf, Varna Lake and the Mus- 
Allah lakes were renamed for Stalin. 


Russia, 


which produces the world’s best chess players and most dogged 
propagandists. The new chessmen symbolize the conflict between 
Communism and capitalism. The capitalist king (left) is a skeleton 
wrapped in ermine and obsolete armor, while his anemic-looking 
queen stands with one breast lewdly exposed, holding a cornucopia 
from which pours money—probably dollars, The capitalist pawns 
are cowering workers bound by triple strands of chains. On the 
Communist side, a fine upstanding worker is king (right), the queen 
wears decorous Russian peasant dress, and the pawns happily swing 
their sickles. Obviously, before using the new set, the Russians 


would 


have to 


revise the ancient rules of chess, 


make it 


impossible for the capitalist side to checkmate the Red king. 
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GERMANY 


Bureaucratic Bottleneck 


The hills around Besenhausen on the 
border between East and West Germany 
were veiled in sunlit haze one afternoon 
last week. On the Soviet side of the cross- 
ing point, a tired horde of D.P.s moved 
forward as the barrier pole swung up. On 
the British side, British officers and cus- 
toms controllers, German border guards, 
police, priests, nuns, nurses and refugee 
administration officials looked at the sad 
group facing them. 

From the British loudspeaker a voice 
began: “Achtung! Bitte Melden! Eliza- 
beth Schmidt, mit zwei Kindern.” Frau 


papers (Zuzugsgenehmigungen) from Pol- 
ish or Allied agencies. 

Need. At Besenhausen, German offi- 
cials had received a list of 200 refugees 
ready for transfer from a Soviet zone 
camp at Heiligenstadt. Only 101 of the 
200 were on the “Link” lists. Allied offi- 
cials asked the East German authorities 
to send the ror to the crossing point. 
But the Communists, for reasons of their 
own, sent nearly 300. Said a British offi- 
cial: “I'll take all that are on my list. 
That’s all I can do. I'll send for another 
list to try to take care of the others.” 

Those who got across the border threw 
their arms around the welcoming nurses, 
or cried with relief; two women fell to 





Fred Jaeger 


D.P.s ApMiITTED TO West GERMANY 
In Besenhausen, a too-short list. 


Schmidt stumbled through the crowd with 
her two small sons by the hand. The boys 
carried a brown enamel soup can and tat- 
tered cloth shopping bags. The loudspeak- 
er squawked again: “Paul Fehr. F-e-h-r.” 
No one moved. A man’s trembling voice 
spoke from the rear: “Jst... micht... 
mitgekommen [didn’t come along].” As 
more names were read off, nearly half 
were “nicht mitgekommen” or “noch im 
Lager [still in camp].” 

Every day, hundreds of refugees slip 
into West Germany illegally from the 
East, and officials take no notice of them. 
But the scene at Besenhausen was part of 
a bungled attempt to admit D.P.s to the 
West in an orderly way. “Operation Link” 
was what the British called their part of 
an Allied agreement to take from Poland 
25,000 Germans who had relatives in West 
Germany. The names of those D.P.s ap- 
proved by the Western powers had been 
duly listed, but thousands of others, not 
on the lists, had got exit permits or entry 
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their knees to kiss the soil of freedom. 
A little boy hugged his teddybear: “Ted- 
dy’s come all the way from Liegnitz. He 
and I are going to live with uncle.” One 
little girl, given an orange, had never seen 
one before, thought it was a yellow potato. 
The refugees left behind watched silent- 
ly, too exhausted for envy, too worried 
for vicarious happiness. When the reading 
of the British list was ended, only 55 
refugees had crossed the border, 

This was the moment the Communists 
had been waiting for. They had organized 
a special tour for the press, and reporters 
rushed forward to get case histories of the 
people left behind. The Red loudspeakers 
went into action, blaring that the heartless 
Western powers were breaking an agree- 
ment and were cruelly refusing admission 
to the refugees. The Communists pro- 
duced some special cases they had been 
saving: a paralyzed woman who had been 
hidden in a press radio truck, a blind 
woman, a father who had searched all over 


Poland for his six children, had found 
three and brought them to the border, 
only to find that they were not on the list. 

Nonsense. The Russian propaganda 
play was partially spoiled by the arrival 
of G.E.T.H. Evans, British resident offi- 
cer for the nearby city of Gottingen. In- 
congruous among the D.P.s in his brown 
houndstooth-check jacket, dark brown 
flannels and yellow tie, Evans told the 
border officials to admit the neediest 
cases, whether or not they were on the 
Link lists. New Allied lists arrived which 
admitted more refugees, until 131 had 
crossed the border. 

More than one observer felt that Allied 
prohibition of D.P.s not on Link lists was 
a bureaucratic stupidity which played into 
the Communists’ hands. The green-clad 
German border police paced to & fro con- 
soling their fellow Germans. Said one: 
“The High Commission accuses the Poles 
of dumping population on us. Sure, that’s 
true. But it’s sheer cruelty to rob these 
people of their last hope. The Allies say 
we already have 2,000,000 unemployed. 
Well, what's 90,000 more?” Said another: 

“The Allied prohibition is nonsense. In 
the British zone, there is no law that says 
illegal border crossers will be sent back, 
and they never are.” Some West Germans 
edged up to the refugees and whispered: 
“Just walk over here and sit down, The 
British won’t make you go back.” 

For two paces the refugees could have 
had freedom. After years under the Nazis, 
years under a Communist regime in Po- 
land, they were too cowed to try. 


The Dialect of the People 


There was little of Flatbush left in the 
dark-eyed, glamour-bobbed brunette who 
called herself Yvette Madsen. Only a hint 
of Canarsie in her consonants, a touch of 
Gowanus in her vowels remained to mark 
her as plain Jane Noack, a kid born in 
Brooklyn 22 years ago. Yvette was glad 
enough to have left Jane behind. 

One evening last October Yvette went 
to a cocktail party near Frankfurt with 
her husband, U.S. Air Force Lieutenant 
Andrew Madsen. They drank bourbon- 
and-Coke, played “Pass the Kleenex,”* 
and Yvette twitted her Georgia-born host, 
another U.S. officer, on his Dixie drawl. 
“O.K.,” responded the airman good- 
naturedly, “how do you say it in Brook- 
lynese?” Sensitive Yvette slapped the 
joker full in the face and demanded that 
her husband take her home immediately. 
Andy Madsen, a Californian, was too busy 
laughing to pay much attention. He tossed 


% A favorite Frankfurt party icebreaker in which 
a man & woman kneel face to face. One crumples 
a sheet of Kleenex into a ball and holds it be- 
tween his (or her) chin and shoulder and at- 
tempts to transfer it without the use of hands to 
a corresponding position on a player of the oppo- 
site sex. Only ironical rule in this organized 
nuzzling: participating couples must not be man 
& wife. 
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her the keys to the family car, and Yvette 
stormed out alone. 

“The Low Creature." Half an hour 
later, Andy followed his wife home. He 
was greeted by the blast of a .45, died in- 
stantly with a bullet through his heart. 
When (as she later testified) Yvette 
“heard his blood” oozing from his chest, 
she ran to the home of a neighbor, scream- 
ing “I shot him!” Soon afterward an Air 
Force MP found Andy’s body in the Mad- 
sen living room close by a note written by 
Yvette: “I know my husband will beat me 
up. My only defense is to shoot him, the 
heel, the rat, the low creature.” 

Last week, before a three-judge U.S. 
district court in Frankfurt, Yvette stood 
trial for her husband’s murder. Their two 
children (aged four and one) had been 
sent back to Brooklyn to stay with 
Yvette’s mother. At Yvette’s side stood 
her father, plain-spoken Alfred Noack, 
who had given up his carpenter’s job to 
help defend his daughter. From spectators’ 
benches in the packed courtroom, Yvette’s 
neighbors, members like herself of the 
tight, bored community of Army wives 
self-marooned in a strange land, looked on, 
Some brought their knitting. Others came 
with detective magazines. The trial was a 
relief from endless bridge lunches and 
snack-bar gossip fests. Only now & then 
did they pause to give the proceedings 
their full attention—on those three cli- 
mactic moments, for instance, when 
Yvette, sobbing and hysterical, fainted 
dead away from the effects of a four-day 
hunger strike. 

“Gee, she don’t look the type that would 
bump off her husband, does she?” asked 
one of the wives leaving court to cook 
supper, as Carpenter Noack carried his 
daughter from the courtroom. “I don’t 





Acme 
YvETTE MADSEN 
In Frankfurt, a sensitive Brooklyn babe. 
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know about that,” answered another. “She 
looks screwy to me.” 

“Hang Me! Hang Me!" Throughout 
the trial, Alfred Noack tried his best to 
promote the same argument in his daugh- 
ter’s defense. “She’s absolutely insane,” 
he told newsmen, “She doesn’t want to go 
on living.” He brought an affidavit to the 
same effect from Yvette’s mother in 
Brooklyn. “She was always high-strung 
when she was a girl,” wrote Mrs. Noack. 
“She had a lot of crying spells. She had 
tantrums. She acted like a nut.” At 15, 
the girl had run away from home, had 
lived with a middle-aged merchant on 
Manhattan's Park Avenue. 

A precise, monocled German psychia- 
trist attempted to convince three U.S. 
judges—Fred Cohn, John Speight and 
Herman Elegant—that Yvette was of un- 
sound mind. Immaculate in morning coat 
and pinstriped trousers, Professor Karl 
Kleist testified that Mrs. Madsen was re- 
acting to a deep-seated persecution com- 
plex when she shot her husband for laugh- 
ing at her Brooklynese. “As far as I am 
informed,” explained the professor, “this 
is the dialect of the common people. Since 
it revealed Mrs. Madsen’s common origin, 
she felt insulted.” 

“Hang me! Hang me if you want,” 
screamed Yvette at this final insult, “but 
make him stop!" “Shut up,” implored her 
long-suffering father. After that, Yvette 
cut him dead. At trial’s end, Judges Cohn, 
Speight and Elegant concluded thatYvette 
was undoubtedly “a psychopathic person- 
ality,” but sane enough to know what she 
was doing. They sentenced her to 15 years 
in the U.S. reformatory at Alderson, W.Va. 

“Well, what could you expect?” asked 
one of Yvette’s neighbors as they flocked 
from the courthouse. “They should have 
put her away long ago. See you tonight for 
cocktails? O.K “That's right,” came 
the answer, “be seein’ you.” 


HUNGARY 
The Menu Menace 


“What in heaven’s name is Chicken 
Marengo?” whispered the diner, bemused 
prototype of millions of restaurant guests. 
“T don’t know,” his wife whispered back. 
“Why don’t you ask the waiter?” The 
gentleman looked embarrassed. “Certainly 
not,” he said. “I will order the hamburger 
steak.” 

















Last week, an unexpected champion 
arose for the millions who cannot tell 
Chicken Marengo* from Escalope de Foie 
Gras Talleyrandt from Surprise Omelet 
Milord** from apple pie 4 la mode.tt 
The champion was a writer for Budapest’s 
Communist daily Vilagossag, who (he re- 


% French fried chicken. 

+ Goose liver with macaroni and cheese, 

*% Omelet with pears and vanilla ice cream, 
+7 Apple pie with ice cream. 








Historical Pictures 
PRINCE METTERNICH 
In Budapest, a reactionary revenant. 


lated in his column) recently walked into 
a “people’s restaurant” and promptly had 
his appetite ruined by an item on the menu 
called Tournedos a la Metternich.* Nor 
was this all. Austria’s great conservative 
statesman, “this symbol of European reac- 
tion,” was joined on the menu by a symbol 
of British imperialism—Veal Steak a la 
Nelsont—and one of Hungary's famou 
feudal families—Beef Steak Esterhdzy 
There were other dishes whose names had 
no politically dyspeptic connotations, but 
which were simply obscurantist, ¢.g., Filet 
de Fogas Orly,tt? Veau @ la Bonne 
Femme.*** 

Patrons of a people’s restaurant, wrote 
the irate columnist, would hardly order 
dishes whose names they either could not 
understand or which called up memories 
to turn any decent proletarian stomach. 
“Competent quarters should take to heart 
this piece of advice—a restaurant filled 
with workers is of more value than a 
‘bonne femme’ in the company of Prince 
Esterhazy or Prince Metternich.” Further- 
more, it simply did not make sense “that 
a dish of veal should have five different 
names, each of which is priced higher 
according to its unintelligibility . . .” 

Most of the world’s gastronomic jargon 























*Glazed choice cut of filet of beef with Becha- 
mel sauce, truffles and paprika. 

+ Similar to Tournedos 2 la Metternich, with- 
out the paprika, 

Round steak in a mixture (among other 
things) of shallots, tomato paste and mushrooms. 
++ A Hungarian fish from Lake Balaton, 
doused in a tomato sauce, which is a specialty 
of the town of Orly (pop. 1,020) near Paris. 








* Meaning, roughly, the kind that mother 


used to make; roast veal in white wine with 
mushrooms, shallots and (optionally) carrots. 
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was created in the 18th and 19th Centuries 
by log-rolling cooks to commemorate their 
masters’ favorite dishes. Some European 
aristocrats were also amateur cooks and 
imposed their names on their concoctions, 
e.g., Count Stroganoff, a 19th Century 
Russian diplomat and inventor of Beef 
Stroganof.* Sometimes chefs also desig- 
nated dishes in honor of great events, €.g., 
Pheasant a la Holy Alliance.t 

Culinary nomenclature subtly manages 
to convey certain historic sidelights. Met- 
ternich, whose name on any menu stands 
for paprika, was a firm enemy of Hungari- 
an nationalism but a great lover of Hun- 
gary’s national spice. The Esterhazy fam- 
ily, gastronomic historians aver, oscillated 
for centuries between opulence and (rela- 
tive) frugality: one generation would have 
to economize by eating things like beef- 
steak @ la Esterhdzy (made from a cheap- 
er cut of meat) because their heedless 
fathers had eaten too many Tournedos a 
la Metternich. 

Chicken Marengo was created in the 
midst of a battle with the Austrians near 
the Italian village of Marengo. It lasted so 
long (30 hours) that Napoleon got hun- 
gry. Always a hasty eater (a bad habit 
which is said to have caused him to lose 
several battles because of indigestion), 
the general brusquely ordered his cook 
just to toss anything handy into one pot. 
The cook went to work with eggs and some 
pieces of chicken. The result delighted 
Napoleon’s palate and did not upset his 
stomach (he won the battle of Marengo). 

But not all menu monuments are of 
French origin. The U.S. has contributed 
handsomely with Lobster Newburg,** 
invented at the close of the r9th Century 
by one Captain Ben Wenberg, the owner 
of a steamship line and a great gourmet, 
who first publicly prepared the new dish 
amid blazing spirit flames at Delmonico’s, 
which enthusiastically incorporated it in 
its menu. Later, Captain Wenberg was 
barred from Delmonico’s because he got 
into a fistfight with fellow guests over the 
issue of whether or not Edward Stokes, 
the murderer of Speculator Jim Fisk, 
should have been restored to U.S. citizen- 
ship; to punish the truculent Wenberg 
for his misbehavior, Charles Delmonico 
changed Lobster & la Wenberg to Lobster 
@ la Newburg, thus cheating the captain 
forever of his gastronomic fame. Other 
important American culinary names in- 
clude such World I vagaries as Liberty 
Cabbagett and Salisbury Steak.*** 


* Strips of beef with mushrooms in cream sauce. 


+ Pheasant stuffed with a mixture of minced 
woodcock meat, beef marrow, bacon, onions, 
truffles, sage, chives, parsley and tarragon, the 
whole bird being bedded on toast and garnished 
with oranges. 

%*%*Lobster in a sauce of sherry, cream, paprika, 
egg yolk and butter. 


+7 Sauerkraut. 
*# Hamburger. 
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AUSTRIA 
Kidnaping, C.O.D. 


A U.S. court-martial in Salzburg last 
week convicted an American corporal and 
a sergeant of kidnaping. Corporal Paul 
Abel got 20 years and Sergeant John 
Frankey got 15 years after they confessed 
that they had taken $653 from the Rus- 
sians to abduct a gardener named Oswald 
Eder, a double spy who served both the 
Russians and the Allies (Trae, Feb. 20). 

The investigation of the Eder case un- 
covered more guilt than Abel's and Fran- 
key’s. Their battalion, the 796th Military 
Police, has 600 men. More than roo knew 
about the kidnaping; 20 of them had been 
approached by those who wanted Eder 
kidnaped. None reported the proposition 
or the kidnaping to U.S. authorities. The 
796th has many black-marketeers, some, 
called the “three-to-two boys,” who lend 
money on a basis of $300 returned for 
every $200 advanced. Three-quarters of 
the MPs in the battalion are under 21, 
and most of them have been subject to the 
corrupting influence of military occupa- 
tion for more than two years. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Modest Proposal 

Author Robert Cedric Sherriff (Jour- 
ney’s End) had a modest proposal for the 
British Treasury. Sherriff, whose new 
play, Home at Seven, was netting him 
£3,600 a year, had just had an offer of 
£10,000 ($28,000) to write a script for 





August Hettiga 
QUEEN SALOTE 
She ordered a strategic retirement. 


Hollywood. Sherriff sat down, did some 
quick calculating, figured that Socialist 
Britain’s income tax would take all but 
£500, Said he: “It didn’t seem worth 
while putting in four or five months of 
very hard work for a sum I could make 
as a jobbing gardener—or collecting ref- 
use in cans, for that matter.” 

Two weeks ago Sherriff approached the 
Treasury, offered to write the Hollywood 
script for a nominal £100, provided that 
the remaining £9,900 went to the Society 
of Antiquaries for the excavation of some 
Roman ruins in Norfolk. Said Sherriff: 
“It is neither comforting nor does it 
make one proud to reflect that one is 
providing so many free sets of false teeth 
. . . to the people of Britain. . . I would 
gladly work for next to nothing if it 
would produce something for the nation 
I could feel I had a hand in.” 

Last week Sherriff’s proposal was an- 
swered. Treasury officials were sympathet- 
ic but firm: there was no legislation to cov- 
er such an arrangement. That decided Sher- 
riff: the $28,000 would go unearned, the 
Roman ruins would go unexcavated, and 
Sherriff himself would continue to work 
only four months of the year and to work 
his farm the other eight. Said Sherriff: “I 
think I'll find looking after the chickens 
more profitable and more interesting.” 


TONGA 
A Royal Birthday 


“Both men and women are of a com- 
mon size with Europeans. . . The women 

. . were the merriest creatures... and 
kept chattering without the least invita- 
tion ... From the waist upwards they 
are generally naked, and it seemed to be a 
custom to anoint these parts every morn- 
ing ... They are seldom disturbed by 
either foreign or domestic troubles [and | 
appeared healthy, strong and vigorous— 
a proof of the goodness of the climate in 
which they live.” 

—Captain Cook’s Voyages 


Last week, 177 years after Captain 
Cook’s ships dropped anchor there, the 
tall, brown people of Tonga, still strong 
and vigorous, were enthusiastically cele- 
brating a royal birthday: Salote, the strap- 
ping (6 ft. 2 in.) Queen of the Tongans 
and a Dame Commander of the British 
Empire, was 50 years old. 

Tongans could celebrate Queen Salote’s 
birthday with good reason. In her 32 
years’ reign, Salote has capably and effi- 
ciently continued the tradition of a peace- 
ful Polynesian dynasty* that has ruled 


* A dynasty rich in Hanoverian names. Queen 
Salote’s great-great grandfather was George I 
(1797-1893). He was succeeded by his great- 
grandson George II (1874-1918). Queen Sa- 
lote’s name, the Tongan equivalent of Char- 
lotte, was given her in honor of her great-great 
grandmother who, in turn, was named after 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg, Consort of Britain’s 
George 111. 
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—enjoyed it back in old New Orleans, 
this excitingly different Chicken Soup 


it — 
eH 





Color painting inspired by a typical New Orleans courtyard kitchen 


- will welcome it today! Ask for 
Campbell’s Chicken Gumbo Soup 


Adapted by Campbell’s from a cherished old 
Creole recipe, its fine chicken stock brims with 
delicious things—green okra, tomatoes, rice, 
tender pieces of chicken. This chicken-and- 
vegetable soup is temptingly seasoned, too, with 
savory herbs. No wonder Campbell’s Chicken 
Gumbo Soup is delighting all America! 


£ = You'll find it a “‘lift’’ for family lunches . . . 
A heart-warming for early Spring suppers. . . right 
fp welcome any time. Have it soon! 


i A y CHICKEN GUMBO 
c SOUP 


I'm a belle of Old New Orleans, 
Of cavaliers the toust; 

My famous chicken paper soup's 
The talk from coast to coast! 
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Tonga’s 150 islands (total area: 250 sq. 
miles; pop. 45,000) for almost 34 cen- 
turies. Tongans have no housing problem, 
no unemployment; they get free medical 
and dental care. Education (including 
English, Tongan history, singing and na- 
tive arts) is compulsory from the age of 
six to 14. 

Debt & Taxes. Under Queen Salote’s 
diligent administration, Tonga has built 
up sizable overseas investments. The is- 
lands, which became a British protectorate 
in 1900, have no income tax, no public 
debt and a remarkably low crime rate: 
one murder in 30 years. At the age of 16, 
every male Tongan gets eight acres of 
land, for which he pays an annual tax of 
about $7 U.S, to the Tongan government 
and a token rental to his chief. Tonga has 
its own passports, its own currency and 
its own postal system (including the sta- 
tion, famed among philatelists, of “Tin 
Can Island”). 

In the last 50 years, Tonga has experi- 
enced only two real crises, one minor and 
one major. The minor crisis was World 
War II (Tonga formally declared war on 
Germany in September 1939, with a proc- 
lamation that began: “We, Salote.. .”). 
In the spring of 1942, U.S. troops went 
ashore on Tonga with orders to “take the 
island and destroy the enemy.” The in- 
vaders were met by a group of friendly 
Tongans who explained that they had 
heard of Pearl Harbor long before, had 
promptly tossed all of the islands’ 100- 
odd Japanese into jail in the capital city 
of Nukualofa. Later, thousands of other 
Allied soldiers stopped off at the Tongan 
Islands on their way to & from the Pacific 
battlefronts. During this time, Queen Sa- 
lote wisely instructed her people to retire 
to the interior, safely avoided any en- 
tanglements, economic or romantic, be- 
tween the Tongans and the G.Ls. 

Cricket & Crisis. Tonga’s major crisis 
occurred at the turn of the century, when 
the British introduced cricket to the is- 
lands. The Tongans were so fascinated 
with the game that they abandoned their 
work en masse. Even toddlers and old 
men insisted on playing, while the copra 
mildewed on the ground and the pigs ate 
the over-ripe bananas. A special meeting 
of the Tongan cabinet was called to meet 
the crisis and the cabinet decided to ask 
the British consul for advice. The consul 
suggested that the Tongan Assembly pass 
a law limiting the playing of cricket to 
two days a week. The cabinet took his ad- 
vice, the law is still on the books, and the 
Tongans have lived happily ever after. 


INDIA 
Twilight of the Princes 


“Need we cavil at the small price we 
have paid for a bloodless revolution which 
has affected the destinies of millions of 
our peoples?” With this eloquent plea, 
Deputy Prime Minister Vallabhbhai Patel 
last year won over reluctant Congressmen 
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Prince KARAM SINGH & BripE 
The high-born elephants went to work. 


to his plan for pensioning off India’s 
princes. In return, the princes peacefully 
turned over their 587,888 square miles 
and 88 million subjects to republican ad- 
ministration. Last week in a white paper, 
Patel’s Ministry of States disclosed the 
“small price”: 56 million rupees (some 
$2,600,000) a year in “purses” paid out 
to 283 princes. 

The price was low, at that. The princes 
have not only taken a 75% cut in income, 
they have also surrendered to the govern- 
ment at least 700 million rupees’ worth 
of securities, palaces and lands. 

New Delhi has promised the princes 
“the continuances of their rights, dig- 
nities and privileges.” These include cere- 
monial salutes (9 to 21 guns, depending 
on rank and custom), the use of red 
automobile license plates, and the right 
to be called Your Highness. Each prince 
is allowed one palace for everyday living 
and a second palace at a seashore or hill 
resort. The fattest purse goes to the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, fabled richest man in the 
world, who gets 5,000,000 rupees a year. 
The leanest, 192 rupees, goes to the Tal- 
ukdar of Kadodia, lord of a tiny village 
in the Kathiawar desert. 

Many princes have already changed 
their way of living. Last November the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur (1,750,000 rupees 
a year) moved with his Scottish wife 
from London’s Claridge’s to a small hotel 
which charges him only $2 a day. In the 
past, on Hindu festivals wealthy princes 
used to stage huge processions with ele- 
phants and camels. Now the maharajas’ 
high-born pachyderms are out in the fields 
working for a living. 

Recently, some of the princes joined 
Bombay society for one of their last 
flings. The occasion was the splendid wed- 


ding of 19-year-old Prince Karam Singh, 
heir to the Maharaja of Kashmir, and 16- 
year-old Princess Yashorajya Lakshmi, 
doe-eyed granddaughter of the hereditary 
Premier of Nepal (see cut). The wedding 
was carried out according to ancient Vedic 
rites, and lasted all day. In the evening 
the bride’s father gave a huge reception 
on the brightly lit grounds of his man- 
sion, served rare patés, caviar and native 
delicacies. Republican India will not see 
many more such shows. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Delicate Question 

When 26-year-old Father Hermogenes 
Coronel came to the sleepy little parish 
of San Rafael in 1940, no one welcomed 
him more heartily than Alfredo Musni. 
The priest took a room in Alfredo’s house, 
became fast friends with Alfredo, his wife 
and his daughter Gloria. Later, Father 
Coronel and Alfredo’s brother-in-law en- 
tered a business partnership to found the 
San Rafael Academy. In 1946, Alfred 
Musni enrolled blooming 18-year-old Glo- 
ria in Father Coronel’s school. 

Last week, the Musni family and Father 
Coronel, friends no longer, were glaring 
at each other across a Manila courtroom 
while a judge weighed the legal answer 
to a delicate question that had disturbed 
the whole Philippine Republic: Was Fa- 
ther Coronel legally married to Gloria 
Musni? 

"So | Hit Her." Father Coronel’s own 
answer was an emphatic no. True, he told 
the court, he and Gloria had gone through 
a marriage ceremony before a justice of 
the peace in 1948, but there were at least 
two invalidating circumstances: 1) the 
marriage was never consummated; 2) Al- 
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INDONESIAN Frve-GUILDER NOTE (AFTER DEFLATION ) 
Anyone could grasp it—if he had the wherewithal. 


fredo Musni was holding a gun at his back 
at the time. After the ceremony, Father 
Coronel said, he returned to his parish, 
finally managed to slip away from the 
ever-watchful Musnis and escape 600 
miles away to Zamboanga. Last fall, after 
church authorities had declared the mar- 
riage void, Father Coronel returned to 
Manila. He filed a suit asking for a civil 
annulment and financial redress from the 
Musnis. He was met by the Musnis’ coun- 
ter-suit for 100 pesos monthly alimony 
and 10,000 pesos moral damages. Alfredo 
Musni gave the following version of Glo- 
ria’s marriage: 

“On Jan. 14, 1948, I arrived in my 
home on Lealtad Street and found my 
wife crying. I asked her what was wrong, 
but she refused to talk, so I hit her. Then 
she talked. She said Gloria was pregnant 
and crying in her room, I asked Gloria 
if this was true and who did it, but she 





Associated Press 
FATHER CORONEL 
Who, me? 
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kept quiet. So I hit her. Then my son 
Nestor arrived and I explained the matter 
to him. He also hit her. Then she talked. 
She said it was Father Coronel who did 
it... The next morning I went [out] 
with my son... came back in the after- 
noon with Father Coronel and in the eve- 
ning they were married.” 

"Plain Blackmail." Alfredo denied that 
the marriage of Father Coronel and Gloria 
was a shotgun affair, claimed instead that 
the priest himself had suggested that he 
marry Gloria when he learned she was 
pregnant. Said Alfredo: “I even asked 
him how it was possible for a priest to 
marry, and he said there is no law against 
it, that in America they do it all the time.” 

Snapped Father Coronel: “All lies... 
plain blackmail.” 

Said Judge Gabino Abaya: “This is a 
hard case, It is not a mere matter between 
a priest and a woman, but a delicate 
problem that affects church and state. I 
want to give it all the time I can.” 


INDONESIA 
The Magic Scissors 


The black financial magic by which gov- 
ernments raise or lower the value of their 
currencies amid incantations of economic 
mumbo-jumbo is apt to baffle all but 
the most sophisticated spectators. But 
last week the government of “backward” 
Indonesia, whose guilder was badly in- 
flated, devised an ingeniously simple new 
method that anyone could grasp, for let- 
ting the air out of their currency. In- 
donesian Finance Minister Sjafruddin 
Prawiranegara ordered Indonesians to get 
out their scissors and cut in half their 
paper money above five guilders. 

The left halves of the banknotes will 
be legal tender at half their face value 
until April 9. Then they are to be turned 
in for a new currency, worth half of the 
old. The right halves will, “in due time,” 
be redeemable for 3% government bonds. 
At the same time, the government’s magi- 
cal scissors also cut the Indonesians’ bank 
accounts: half of all accounts over 400 





guilders ($100), with some exceptions, 
will be set aside as a forced loan to the 
government at 3%. These operations are 
intended to cut sharply the effective de- 
mand for goods in Indonesia. This, in 
turn, will bring the Indonesian price level 
in line with that of other countries. 

All the Indonesians needed now was 
scissors and some money—and a great 
many of them had neither. 


RUSSIA 
The Masters 


The results of the Russian election last 
week were—after the figures had been 
adjusted—better than ever. First returns 
were that 110,964,172 people had voted. 
That was 99.96% of the people eligible to 
vote, showing an electoral purity 
higher than Ivory Soap. 

Next day, “final” figures were given 
which raised the number of voters to 
111,090,001 and the percentage to 99.98 
—two ten-thousandths short of perfec- 
tion. (In the last national elections, in 
1946, the voter total was 101,717,686, the 
percentage 99.70.) 

To the connoisseur of percentages, the 
sentiments of the voters were almost as 
impressive. Voting for the Stalin “bloc” 
of deputies (there were no other candi- 
dates) to the Supreme Soviet’s Council 
of the Union were 110,788,377 patriots 
(99.73% ), while 300,146 others (0.27%) 
were listed as having voted against the 
Stalin bloc by drawing a line through 
the names. Crowed Pravda: “What stir- 
ring and decisive figures they are! ... The 
Soviet people unanimously approve the 
wise Stalin’s foreign policy ... Only un- 
der Socialism are the people the masters 
of their fate.” 
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Sometime when you're at Statler—where you really 
are a guest—enjoying rooms and meals and baths and 
service at its best, why don’t you take a “Statler Tour” 
—a trip through our hotel, and learn the hidden reasons 
why the Statler’s so darn swell! 





To keep the Statler running smooth, the way it has for 
years, takes many kinds of workers, and they all de- 
serve your cheers. For some make sure there’s heat and 
light, and some are on the spot to guarantee that water 
for your bath is always hot. 


To guarantee you'll feel at home... and we'll stay on 
the beam . . . takes good and faithful effort by each 
member of our team. For Statler’s friendly service isn’t 
any magic trick—the folks who work at Statler are the 
ones who make it click! 
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You'll see a place where furniture is kept in good repair, 
@ so you can have the comfort of a well-upholstered 
chair. And mattress-makers keep the famous Statler 
beds like new, so weary Statlerites are sure to sleep the 


whole night through. 


And here are other Statlerites you'll find it pleasant 
meeting—the “kitchen crew” whose skillful touch 
brings you such tasty eating. They're masters of the 
cooking art, who keep one thought in mind: That 
Statler food must be as good as any you can find. 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 


BUFFALO . 
st. LOUIS + 


CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON 


BOSTON + 
DETROIT + 


STATLER OPERATED, HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





THE AMERICAS 
Guilt & the Back Door 


What was all the rumbling and smoke in 
the Caribbean in the last two years? Was 
it comic-opera intrigue and filibustering? 
Or blood-serious plotting for revolution 
and war? Last week, in an 18,000-word re- 
port, the fact-finding committee set up by 
the Organization of American States gave 
its answer: it accused the Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba and Guatemala of conspiring 
against each other and their neighbors, 
of gambling recklessly with peace in the 
Caribbean. 

The plotters’ names surprised nobody; 
but the committee went on to demand 





The committee asked the O.A.S. to cre- 
ate a “watchdog” commission to keep an 
eye on the Caribbean. It also warned the 
O.A.S. that “disturbed relations” would 
persist in the Caribbean unless the organi- 
zation took definite action on the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

Cops & Robbers. The U.S. stood square- 
ly behind the committee. Its O.A.S. envoy, 
veteran Careerman Paul C. Daniels, had 
vigorously put across the State Depart- 
ment’s view that it was high time to end 
the wearisome game of cops & robbers in 
the Caribbean. The U.S., busy across the 
globe, was worried lest someone, some 
day, might take advantage of a Caribbean 
quarrel, slip inside the hemisphere’s back 


- 
Arthur O'Neill 


FeMINIsT GAROUTE (LEFT) & FRIENDS 
Shooting, yes; little rooms, no. 


that teeth be riveted into existing inter- 
American agreements so that the Rio 
Reciprocal Assistance Treaty of 1947 
could be used instantly, any time. The 
hemisphere’s key defense document, the 
Rio Treaty is similar to the North At- 
lantic pact; it unites the American nations 
on a one-for-all basis, and provides for 
the use of political and economic sanctions 
—or joint use of hemisphere armed forces. 

Aiding & Fomenting. Upholding charges 
(Time, Jan. 16) of the Haitian govern- 
ment that the Dominican Republic had 
helped organize a plot to overthrow the 
regime of President Estimé last December, 
the committee thundered: “The Domin- 
ican Republic has been guilty of tolerat- 
ing, instigating, aiding and fomenting sub- 
versive movements against other govern- 
ments.” But so had Cuba and Guatemala. 
Both governments at one time had har- 
bored armed groups, “animated by the 
unconcealed purpose of overthrowing the 
government of the Dominican Republic.” 
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door, and use a lecal spat in the American 
family to sow the seeds of Communism or 
fascism. 

To prevent that, the U.S. was willing to 
speed up the procedure for using the Rio 
Treaty, and thus provide trigger-quick 
retaliation against anybody disturbing 
hemisphere peace. 


CANADA 
The Gallows 


After the airline crash in Quebec last 
autumn which took the lives of three 
Kennecott Copper Corp. executives and 
20 others (Time, Sept. 19), investigators 
turned up shocking evidence. The crash 
was no accident; it was planned murder. 
To get rid of his wife, who was aboard the 
plane, a jeweler named Albert Guay had 
planted a dynamite bomb in the freight 
compartment. Last week a trial jury took 
just 14 minutes to find Guay guilty. The 
sentence: death by hanging. 


HAITI 
Ladies’ Day 


On a steaming August day in 1946, thin, 
dark deputy Castel Demesmin rose in 
Port-au-Prince’s Doric-columned, _ blue- 
and-gold-trimmed Chambre des Députés, 
drew a deep breath and let fly with a hot 
blast of pure male chauvinism. The topic 
under discussion was a modest petition to 
let Haitian women vote and hold office. 
“All the miseries of this country,” roared 
Demesmin, “come from the women, They 
have corrupted the public officers, the 
Deputies, the Senators. The Haitian wom- 
an has brought this country to ruin... 
the women who want the right to vote 
are so much manure!” 

Watchful Waiting. Under such bitter 
onslaughts (presumably approved by Pres- 
ident Dumarsais Estimé) the petition was 
beaten. For the next three years, members 
of the Ligue Féminine d’Action Sociale, 
which had gotten up the petition, quietly 
watched for another opening. Early this 
month they saw their chance and struck. 

Port-au-Prince was crowded with for- 
eign visitors, including representatives of 
the United Nations and the Organization 
of American States. Under the guise of 
organizing a Women’s Congress at Haiti's 
International Exposition, the Ligue Fém- 
inine launched an aggressive full-scale 
feminist crusade. 

Campaign headquarters for the fight 
was the tapestried salon of Madeleine 
Sylvain Bouchereau, Ph.D. (Sociology, 
Bryn Mawr), onetime UNRRA welfare 
officer in Germany and president of the 
Ligue. Sitting erect on a brocaded chair, 
Madame Alice Garoute, 75, widow of a 
Supreme Court justice, sounded the battle 
cry: “We must make parades, demonstra- 
tions! They can shoot down eight of us— 
but they can’t shoot down 800!” She con- 
fided later: “I don’t care a bit if they 
shoot me, but I really wouldn’t like to 
go to prison—I detest sleeping in little 
rooms.” 

Graceful Yielding. The ladies went out 
in the streets and circulated defiant peti- 
tions; they held meeting after meeting. 
In their spare time, Ligue members went 
around ringing doorbells to press their 
drive. Last fortnight, powerful support 
came from Lake Success, New York: in 
an ornately worded note to the Haitian 
government, the United Nations inquired, 
in effect, when the Haitians were going to 
get around to letting their women vote 
as full citizens. 

A man who knows when to yield grace- 
fully, President Estimé told a reporter for 
the Ligue’s hard-hitting newspaper, La 
Voix des Femmes: “It’s all right with me 
—I am for women’s voting.” He added 
significantly (under Haiti’s present state 
of siege Estimé holds almost dictatorial 
powers): “I am perfectly sure that when 
it comes up before the legislature again, 
you will win your right to vote.” 
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Malcolm M.“Mac” Hassel, 
veteran tobacco ware- 
houseman of Washing- 
ton, N. C., says: “Year 


after year, I’ve seen the 







It take truly fine tobacco to give 


makers of Luckies buy 
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Fine tobacco costs more—and 
Lucky Strike pays millions of 
dollars more than official parity 
prices for fine, ripe, light to- 
bacco to give you more mild- 
ness ... more smoothness... 
more real deep-down smoking 
enjoyment. There’s never a 
rough puff in a Lucky! Find 
out for yourself! Get a carton 
of Luckies —today! 
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Cheers & Catcalls 

Pausing briefly between play dates, Ac- 
tress Tallulah Bankhead told the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun’s Colum- 
nist Ward Morehouse about the trials & 
tribulations of touring the U.S. in Noel 
Coward’s Private Lives: “I’ve now played 
Private Lives everywhere except under 
water. We've been doing remarkable busi- 
ness. Got $25,000 the week before Christ- 
mas playing in Alabama, but, oh God, 
some of my relatives nearly drove me 
crazy ... In playing this part through 
the South I found myself getting, oh, so 
Southern—if Noel could have caught me!” 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt tried from 
time to time to keep a diary, but like 
most other people was never able to stick 
to it. This was one of the facts learned 
last week in Hyde Park, N.Y., as almost 
5,000,000 of the late President’s personal 
and political papers were made available 
to researchers, scholars and _ historians. 
Other fascinating items: 1) at the age of 
eleven, F.D.R. painfully scrawled an es- 
say on Birds of the Hudson River Valley; 
2) he once began a novel about a business 
tycoon, but dropped it after writing only 
two pages; 3) there was a reference to 
Joseph Stalin, whom he called “U.J.” 
(for “Uncle Joe”) in a 1944 telegram to 
Winston Churchill. 

A fat man wearing an old crinkled 
sweater, a battered white hat and a floppy 
pair of pants with the bottoms turned up 
(see cut) appeared at the flossy Mandelieu 
course in Cannes, France, played a bit of 
golf, went home. One good reason startled 
club officials did not give the old fellow 
the bum’s rush: he was the fabulously 
wealthy Aga Khan. 





Ns nha 
Los Angeles Examiner—international 
Pra LINDSTROM 

Fit? 
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Entrances & Exits 


In ‘Japan, the Kyushu Roller Canary 
Club air-expressed the two winners of the 
island’s canary contest to the White House 
in Washington, as gifts to President and 
Mrs. Truman and daughter Margaret. 

Two elephants were at sea aboard the 
Isthmian Steamship Co.’s freighter Steel 
Fabricator, gifts of India’s Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru to the Washington, 
D. C, zoo. Originally the gifts were sched- 
uled to be flown to the U.S., but the air- 
lines backed down when it turned out 
that one of the beasts weighed 1,030 Ibs., 
the other 940. 

Between 200 and 600 Danish Limfjord 





zi International 
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Floppy. 


oysters were flying one way each week 
aboard a transport plane between Copen- 
hagen and Cairo. In an attempt to lose 
weight without sacrifice of vitality, Egypt’s 
pudgy King Farouk had put himself on 
an oyster diet. 


The Family Circle 


Movie Gossipist Louella O. Parsons 
gently chided a colleague, Columnist Jim- 
my Fidler, for writing a nationally syndi- 
cated piece assailing the high number of 
Hollywood divorces: “Now, Jimmy, after 
all, for a man who has been married four 
times and divorced three, your haranguing 
against the broken marriages of Holly- 
wood is pretty silly.” 

After a couple of weeks’ silence, Cin- 
emactress Ingrid Bergman and Roberto 
Rossellini (see Cinema) were talking out 
loud again. In Hollywood, Actress Berg- 








Atma VALLt & Son 
Satisfactory. 


man’s attorney announced that she would 
return to the U.S. to make “the fight of 
her life” for custody of her eleven-year- 
old daughter, Pia, by her marriage to Dr. 
Peter Lindstrom. Asserting that she was a 
“fit and proper” mother, she filed suit in 
Los Angeles for an accounting of all her 
property as well as personal custody of 
Pia. In Rome, where Actress Bergman was 
caring for her seven-week-old baby, Re- 
nato Roberto, fathered by Rossellini, there 
were reports that Director Rossellini want- 
ed to accompany her to the U.S. 

Sultry Italian Cinemadventuress Alida 
Valli, 26 (The Third Man, The Paradine 
Case), has finally found a role that meets 
with her complete satisfaction, she said 
in Hollywood—the job of playing mother 
to her two-week-old son, Lorenze Marce 
(see cut). 


The Laurels 


Honored at the first annual National 
Book Award dinner in Manhattan, for 
books which the U.S. publishing trade 
voted the most distinguished U.S. fiction, 
non-fiction and poetry of 1949: Novelist 
Nelson Algren, 40, of Chicago, for The 
Man with the Golden Arm; Biographer 
Dr. Ralph L. Rusk, 61, of Manhattan, 
for The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
Dr. William Carlos Williams, 66, pedia- 
trician-poet of Rutherford, N.J., for two 
books of verse, Paterson, Book IIT and 
Selected Poems, 

In Princeton, N.J., on his 71st birthday, 
Dr. Albert Einstein ignored the occasion, 
as usual, and went about his business at 
the Institute for Advanced Study. 

Awarded to General Joseph Lawton 
Collins, U.S. Army Chief of Staff during 
World War II, for his work in wartime 
and his efforts in behalf of world peace: 
the Laetare Medal, which has been given 
annually for the last 68 years by the 
University of Notre Dame to an outstand- 
ing U.S. Roman Catholic layman. 
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giving up 
a single 
cigarette! 









Many doctors recommend this 
crystal filter cigarette holder to 
reduce nose and throat irritation 


Nicotine and tars trapped in the 
Denicotea crystal filter can't 
reach your mouth, nose, throat 
and lungs. That's why you can 
cut down the harmful effects of 
smoking without cutting down 
on cigarettes. Denicotea is 
common sense—try it today! 


Denicotea holder, $2 


Lady Denicotea, long, slim, $3.50 


DE: .NICOTEA 


Crystal Filter Cigarette Holder | 
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| plained the obvious: 








MUSIC 





Out of Key 


A Pittsburgh violinist last week lost his 
job because he was named as a Commu- 
Max Mandel had fiddled among the 


nist. 

first violins in the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra for five seasons. Last week, 
after a former FBI agent had told the 


House Un-American Activities Committee 
that offstage Mandel fiddled earnestly in 
the party key, he was called to answer 
by the executive board of Pittsburgh Local 
No. 60 of the American Federation of 
Musicians. After a hearing, the union 
ousted him. Pittsburgh Symphony officials 
wore a hands-off look. A spokesman ex- 
“To play with the 
orchestra you must be a the 
union. Mandel no longer has a union card.” 


Red Tape 


ver of 








With his hit shows The Medium and 
The Telephone (Time, June 30, 1947), 
Gian-Carlo Menotti had already proved 


that he 
Broadway 


could sell pocket-sized opera to 
y. Last week a first-night Broad- 
way audience bought his first full three- 
acter, The Consul, and bravoed for more. 

Menotti, a lean, dark-eyed, hungry- 














looking man of 38, got the idea for his 
new opera from reading about a refugee 
who committed suicide when she was 


turned down for a visa. Says Menotti: “I 
know we must have some bureaucracy 
. « - but I cannot abide little people who, 
given a little power, wield it inflexibly 
and cruelly.” 

Menotti stretched his libretto and mu- 
sic around a situation of almost complete- 
ly unrelieved pathos and tragedy. His 
heroine, Magda Sorel (Soprano Patricia 


Neway), applies for a visa to join her 
resistance-leader husband, who has been 
hounded out of his unnamed country by 
the secret police. “The Consul” himself 
never appears; his secretary chants a bored 
refrain to all comers: 


Your name is a number, 
Your 
Your need a request. 
Your hopes will be filed. 
Come back next week. 


story’s a case, 


Caught between red tape and secret police, 
the frantic Magda eventually turns on the 
gas in frustration and despair. 

The Menotti score, composed for small 











orchestra (25 pieces), was always dis- 
tinctive if not always distinguished. As in 
The Medium, Menotti proved himself a 


master at writing Puccini-like melodrama 
and composing melody with Puccini-like 
His hair-raising stage directi 
touches such as the smashing of a window- 
pane—startled listeners more than once. 
And he had not lost any of his flair for the 
macabre: in one scene, a magician hypno- 
tizes his fellow visa-seekers, 
them into an = ie waltz in the consulate 
In Magda’s dying dream, 
characters dance again in coffin clothes. 

Composer Menotti seemed to 
brought off his biggest hit yet and in 
process to have secured his title as the 





appeal. 





commands 


office. the same 





the 


most successful opera composer at work 
in the U.S. today. By week’s end, the 
balcony of Broadw iy’s Ethel Barrymore 
Theatre was dy sold out th 





August. He had also brought up a 
voice. Menotti-veteran Marie (The 
dium) Powers, contralto, got her due from 
the audience for her moving performance 





“Tue Consut’s” 


Marre Powers, Patricia Neway & Cop (LEON LISHNER) 
No balcony seats till next fall. 
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Graphic House 
Composer MENOTTI 
No pocket-sized Puccini he. 


as the resistance leader’s mother. But it 
was tall, dark, Brooklyn-born Soprano 
Neway whose powerful denunciation aria 
in the second act stopped the show. When 
the curtain came down the new Broadway 
opera had to share the cheers with a new 
Broadway star. 


Sherbet-Cold 


When young (27) British Pianist 
George Shearing went job-hunting two 
years ago on Manhattan’s jazz-drenched 
s2nd Street, he had some impressive clip- 
pings to show. For six years he had been 
voted Britain’s No. 1 jazz pianist. Like 
another successful British-born pianist, 
Alec Templeton, George had been sight- 
less from birth. But at six he had begun 
music lessons at London’s Linden Lodge 
School for the Blind, kept at the classics 
until he was 17, when he decided he could 
make his living at jazz. 

He had started out touring with a blind 
men’s band. The leader used a_ special- 
ly designed baton that made an audible 
swoosh so the musicians could follow his 
beat. At one time or another George had 
played with most of Britain’s top dance 
bands. Among his fans was the late Fats 
Waller, who assured Shearing, “You'll kill 
them in America.” 

Headache Factories. By the time 
blond, good-natured Shearing made the 
trip to the U.S., his friend Waller was 
dead and something called bop was mush- 
rooming in 52nd Street basements. Shear- 
ing took the best job he could get: a 
union-scale, six-night-a-week grind in a 
s2nd Street club. Surrounded by bop ad- 
dicts, Shearing’s piano soon lost its 
English accent, picked up American 
“progressive” doubletalk. But conserva- 
tive Shearing stopped short of the bop- 
for-bop’s-sake which was turning some 
U.S. jazz joints into headache factories, 
instead concentrated on what is called 
“polite bop.” By the end of his first year 
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Plateau — the famous suit with the weightless feel 

There is nothing more comfortable’ in men’s clothing than Plateau’s wonderful weight- 
less feel. The fabric is a lustrous, silky, all-wool worsted with a soft peachskin bloom, 
loomed exclusively for Timely Clothes by Pacific Mills. Balanced Tailoring gives this 
suit its smart lines... and keeps them smart to the last wearing. Plateau Suit, $65; 
Topcoat, $60; Sports Jacket, $45; Slacks, $20, Plateau fabric by Pacific Mills. 

For your free copy of our 28-page booklet, “How to Choose Clothes to Improve Your 
Appearance,” write Department T-13, Timely Clothes, Inc., Rochester 2, New York. 
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No more tired, aching feet! The patented 
nailess construction not only gives nat- 
ural, gently-hugging support but com- 
plete muscle-strengthening freedom. 
Try on a pair—sce for yourself. 
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his good manners had begun paying off. 
He organized a soft-spoken bop quintet, 
got a record contract and the first of a 
long series of nightclub dates. 

Last week, after a successful trip to the 
West Coast, Shearing was at Manhattan’s 
Strand Theatre for his first big-theater 
appearance. What jazz fans heard was a 
far cry from the feverishly disorganized 
shrilly dissonant music that had made bop 
box-office poison in a lot of places. Shear- 
ing’s music was sherbet-cold. Backed by 
a vibraphone, electric guitar, bass and 
drums, he played his piano as though he 
were tapping on tuned icicles. 

Covered Hiccups. Shearing, who re- 
gards “cleanliness, the perfect internal 
balance of instruments,” as the cardinal 
musical virtue, had turned bop shrieks 
into whispers, full-scale bop burps into 
carefully covered hiccups. There was a 
steady enough beat so that, in contrast to 





Wide World 
GEORGE SHEARING 
Tuned icicles. 
most bop, Shearing’s music was almost 
danceable. 

In such stand-bys as September in the 
Rain and East of the Sun, sentimentalists 
got a straight chorus to hang their mem- 
ories on before taking off on a jaunt 
through the weird intervals, lurching 
rhythms and monotonous riffs of the bop 
landscape. “The public,” Shearing ex- 
plained, “needs a handle to grab before 
they'll really catch on to bop.” 

The U.S. jazz public seemed to be 
catching on to the handle Shearing offered 
them. Metronome readers rated his quin- 
tet first among U.S. jazz combos for last 
year. He had been voted second place 
among popular jazz pianists in Down 
Beat’s 1949 poll. With the quintet’s re- 
cording schedules doubled to meet the 
demand and bookings racked up as far 
ahead August, Shearing had filed nat- 
uralization papers, was looking for a home 
to settle down in with his wife and seven- 
year-old daughter. 
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No other automobile in the world is better identified with America’s most fashionable places than the 
new 1950 Lincoln Cosmopolitan. For its exclusive styling unquestionably establishes it as being not only the 
most distinctive but the most fashionable of all fine automobiles as well. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 
All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost 
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THE PRESS 





Mare's Nest 


“The foulest piece of journalism per- 
petrated in [Britain] for many a long 
year—and that is certainly saying some- 
thing . . .” The caustic editorialist was 
Michael Foot, 37, wiry, wily Laborite 
M.P., co-editor of the Socialist weekly 
Tribune (circ. 20,000) and onetime acting 
editor of Lord Beaverbrook’s Tory Lon- 
don Evening Standard. What had roused 
Foot’s wrath was the way the Standard 
(circ. 871,000) had handled John Stra- 
chey’s appointment as Secretary of State 
for War (Time, March 13). 

Strachey’s promotion was announced 
the same day Communist Spy Klaus 
Fuchs was convicted. The Standard linked 
the two stories together in one scare head- 
line: FUCHS AND STRACHEY: A GREAT 
NEW CRISIS. WAR MINISTER HAS NEVER 
DISAVOWED COMMUNISM. The Standard’s 
“proofs” were Strachey quotations, from 
twelve to 18 years old, expressing a sym- 
pathy for Russian Communism that 
Strachey had long since repudiated. 
“Spreading what [Beaverbrook & Co.] 
knew to be a lie,” said the Tribune, was 
the kind of journalism that was “lower 
than [Lord] Kemsley” (the Tory pub- 
lisher of four London Sunday papers, one 
London daily and 37 other papers, with a 
combined circulation of 10,000,000). In 
characteristically milder fashion, the 
Manchester Guardian also took Publisher 
Beaverbrook to task for “the Evening 
Standard’s mare’s nest about [ Strachey ].” 

Last week, a new attack on the Beaver 
came from within his own journalistic 
family. James Cameron, 39, who has av- 
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Grow shim 
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1-day diet 


eraged 100,000 miles a year as chief rov- 
ing correspondent for Beaverbrook’s Dai- 
ly Express, quit his well-paid (£3,000 a 
year) job. In a letter to the London 
Times, Cameron said: “We have now set 
the precedent for the purge-by-Press, 
which [can only end] in a race of people 
talking behind their hands, knowing that 
the words they said yesterday, in a very 
different world mood, are the words they 
may swing for tomorrow.” 

At week’s end, War Minister Strachey 
seemed content to rest on his own and 
Downing Street’s denials. But Lord Kems- 
ley, an innocent bystander in the whole 
Strachey business, sued the Tribune for 
libel in calling the Standard’s actions 
“lower than Kemsley.” 


Merging the Elephants 

When an ailing and beloved elephant 
named Coca was put to death at the At- 
lanta zoo three weeks ago, Atlanta’s For- 
syth Street at once became the scene of a 
spectacular elephant hunt. On Forsyth 
Street stand the modern plants of the 
morning Atlanta Constitution and its eve- 
ning rival, the Atlanta Journal. Coca had 
barely stopped kicking when the Journal, 
biggest paper in the South (circ. 245,033), 
launched a Page One campaign to collect 
enough nickels, dimes and dollars from 
Atlanta’s bereaved youngsters to buy a 
new elephant. The Constitution (circ. 
180,948) in turn exhorted the kiddies to 
contribute to its own elephant fund. 

A fortnight ago the Constitution 
claimed victory: it reached its quota first. 
But last week the Journal won out after 
all: it acquired the Constitution lock, 
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ANGEL v. ANGEL CAKE 
Which kind of magazine cover lures women readers—a pretty girl or a pretty 
cake? To answer this question, McCall’s magazine (circ. 3,842,441) put out its 
March issue with these two covers, printing 2,000,000 copies of each, Inside, 
McCall's reproduced color miniatures of both covers, invited readers to pick 
their favorite. The cover girl (Model Phyllis Bergquist) appeared on stands in 
27 states, the cover cake (angel food with strawberry glaze) in 21. At week's end, 


judging by incomplete newsstand reports, McCall’s readers were taking the cake. 
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THAT GREASY 
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There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 





IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
so many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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stock & pachyderm, and merged the papers. 

Monopoly No. 3. The Constitution’s 
new boss is 79-year-old James Middleton 
Cox, three-time governor of Ohio, onetime 
(1920) Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, owner of three radio stations and 
publisher of the Journal and five other 
newspapers.* The old boss was Major 
(World War I) Clark Howell, 55, whose 
family has controlled the Constitution 
since 1876, and who will stay on as its 
publisher for ten years. The Constitution 
will continue to publish in the morning, 
the Journal in the evening; the two Sun- 
day papers will be consolidated. The mer- 
ger gave Publisher Cox, who frequently 
deplores the growth of newspaper monop- 
oly (Trae, Jan. 17, 1949), his third mo- 
nopoly, and raised the number of major 
monopoly cities in the U.S. to 26, 

Most Atlantans (as the Constitution 


calls them) and Atlantians (as the Journal | 





Associated Press 
PUBLISHER Cox 
He amended the Constitution. 


calls them) were surprised at the merger; 


Atlanta Broker Richard W. Courts had 
kept the negotiations hush-hush by using 
code symbols instead of names. But they 
should not have been too surprised. In the 
ten years since spry old ex-Governor Cox 
took over the Journal, it has moved from 
neck & neck in circulation and advertising 
to undisputed first place in circulation, 
revenue and newspaper enterprise. 

Dixie Dew. The 81-year-old Constitu- 
tion saw its greatest days in the era of 
Publisher Evan Howell, famed Editor 
Henry Woodfin Grady, Joel Chandler 
(Uncle Remus) Harris, and Frank 
(Mighty Lak a Rose) Stanton. Under the 
late Clark Howell Sr., it also fought the 
Ku Klux Klan and won a Pulitzer Prize 
(1931) for exposing municipal graft. But 
the present Clark Howell and his liberal 


* The Springfield (Ohio) News and Sun; the 
Dayton Daily News and Journal Herald; the 
Miami News. 
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but erratic Editor Ralph McGill have let 
Cox & Co. take the play away. Example: 
while the Constitution merely deplored 
Herman Talmadge, the Journal cam- 
paigned aggressively against him, and 
Reporter George Goodwin won a Pulitzer 
in 1948 by exposing vote-rigging for Tal- 
madge. The 67-year-old Journal (“Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew”) also regularly beats 
the slower Constitution in news and pic- 
tures. The Constitution’s biggest drawing 
card: the folksy column by peripatetic 
Editor McGill, who was in Israel last week. 

Acquisition of the Constitution, with 
radio station WCON thrown in, did not 
cost Publisher Cox a cent in cash. (In 
1939, he had paid about $3,000,000 for 
the Journal, another $2,000,000 for its 
radio station, and $800,000 more for 
Hearst’s Georgian and Sunday American, 
which he folded.) Last week’s deal was a 
straight stock swap: Howell & Co. ex- 
changed their control of the Constitution 
properties (valued at $4,500,000) for the 
non-voting preferred stock in a new cor- 
poration that will control the merged pa- 
pers. Chairman of the board and owner 
(with his family) of the voting common 
stock: James M. Cox. 


The Cincinnati Reds 


For nine months, Reporter James Rat- 
liff of the Cincinnati Enquirer, a World 
War II captain in counter-intelligence, in- 
vestigated Communism in Cincinnati. Last 
month the Enquirer finally began an ex- 
posé under Ratliff’s byline, charging that 
there were 178 members of the Commu- 
nist Party in Cincinnati, including 16 la- 
bor leaders and a local disc jockey. The 
Enquirer’s chief source for its accusations 
was an unidentified turncoat Communist. 
Angrily, Cincinnati’s disc jockeys and la- 
bor leaders insisted that the Enquirer 
“name names,” but the paper declined. 

Last week Reporter Ratliff turned up in 
Washington for a secret session with the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. He planned to have his tipster put 
the names of the 178 alleged Cincinnati 
Reds into the official record so that the 
Enquirer might print them without fear 
of libel suits. But the Scripps-Howard 
Cincinnati Post spread an exposé of its 
own on Page One: the Enquirer’s tipster 
was one Cecil Scott, and he had been an 
inmate of a Cincinnati mental institution 
at intervals between 1927 and 1932. The 
red-faced House committee ruled that 
Scott was an unreliable witness, refused 
to give him or Reporter Ratliff a hearing. 
At week’s end, while the Post crowed, 
the unblushing Enquirer insisted that Tip- 
ster Scott was an “unsung hero.” 


A Public Necessity 


In the chatty fashion of country week- 
lies everywhere, the Capac, Mich. Journal 
(circ. 750) noted last week that “Herbert 
Gottschalk is some improved,” “Miss Vera 
Reynolds is spending a few days with Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Sharrad,” and “Robert 
McCoy is driving a new Chevrolet.” Along 
with this gossip about the placid life of the 
prosperous little farm community (pop. 
1,200), was one item of more than ordi- 
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from Paris via Air France. Also, your dollar 
buys more .. . living expenses are greatly reduced in 
Europe. And by flying Air France you enjoy service that’s 

rare to find . .. cuisine that’s a sheer delight .. . vintage 
wines or champagne that are perfection . . . you enjoy, in 
fact, the utmost luxury in air travel. So plan your vacation 


abroad this summer . . . via Air France! You'll never forget 
the medieval beauty 
of Carcassonne. 
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FRANCIS GROVER CLEVELAND, pioneer in the Summer Theatre move- 
ment and son of the late President, is one of the members of the world’s 


most illustrious After-Shave Club. 


IN ONE OF THE 
WORLD'S 
FOREMOST CLUBS 
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As man’s youth has become longer, 
by decades, more and more men are 
taking a YOUNG man’s care of their 
appearance. To name a few: Francis 
Grover Cleveland, Norman Rockwell, 
Burgess Meredith, Maj. George Field- 
ing Eliot, Lucius Beebe. 

It's no coincidence that these 
gentlemen use Aqua Velva. This cir- 
culation rouser, doused on regularly 
every day, brightens and braces your 
skin like nothing else can, gives that 
young, healthy skin-freshness every- 
one enjoys looking at. Try it! 








nary interest: “Mr. and Mrs. N. A. Hunter 
have planned to hold open house for 
Noble Hunter, Sunday afternoon .. . at 
their home, 209 Aldrich Avenue. Mr. 
Hunter will be 93 years of age Saturday.” 

When the big day came, Capac turned 
out to do honor to Noble Hunter, founder, 
editor & publisher of the Journal and 
Capac’s first citizen, On their way for 
coffee & cake at the Hunter home, Capac’s 
second citizens traveled over good roads 
and passed a $125,000 high school, the 
results of Hunter’s editorial campaigning. 

It was back in July 1887, just after the 
school term had ended, that young (30) 
School Superintendent Hunter resigned his 
teaching job for what he deemed a more 
important task. He brought out the first 
issue of the Journal, a single sheet printed 
on both sides, because “we are certain that 
a newspaper is a public necessity. . .[We] 
intend to make this our business, not our 





Eprtor HUNTER 
Everybody writes for him. 


pastime.” Last week, Noble Hunter was 
working as hard as ever at his business. 

Day before his birthday, slim, stooped 
Editor Hunter plodded through six inches 
of snow in search of news. His red-rimmed 
eyes shone brightly through his glasses, 
grey hair poked out from under a battered 
fedora, and he needed a shave. Spotting a 
friend, Hunter, who is deaf, gave a high- 
pitched shout: “Any news, Bill?” Then 
Hunter handed him a scratch pad and a 
pencil. While Bill jotted down the news, 
Hunter read over his shoulder, now & 
then shouting fresh questions until he had 
pumped his informant dry. 

When the news is all in each week, 
Hunter’s 52-year-old son Noble Allen 
sets it on a modern linotype. Editor Hunter 
himself hand-sets the ads, dummies the 
four-page paper, operates the ancient flat- 
bed press. Though the Journal is a six- 
day-a-week job, Noble Hunter has no 
plans for quitting. Says he: “One doesn’t 
walk out until the job is finished.” 
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Les a great feeling, in blustery 
weather, when you reach the snug 
security of your car — and its Body 


by Fisher. 


The solid ker-chuck of the door clos- 
in y behind you tells you how stoul a 
fortress this is against traffic and the 


weather, 


The comfort you feel, deep and invit- 
ing as your favorite easy chair, 
makes this seem like a bit of home on 


Ww heels. 
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You get Body hy fisher only on General Motors cars : CHEVROLET 


~and have 


the stencil that identifies all glass 
as Safety late Glass—are visible 
evidence of the thought and care 
Fisher people give, so your car body 
will measure up to your highest 


expectations. 


You can hear, see and feel the differ- 
ence so clearly that we invite you to 
listen, look and feel when you shop 
the new cars. We are sure that the 
evidence you uncover will show that 
Body by Fisher is better than ever 
and make your next car one by Gen- 
eral Motors. 


a good trip home 
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Ingredients from all over the world — are herbs and fine 
chemicals—are obtained to prepare your doctor's medicines. 





Medicine... Produced with care... Designed for health 


Serving the professions of medicine 
: and pharmacy since 1886 


Copyright 1950, The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo 99, Michigan 








MEDICINE 


The Boot 


In most parts of the U.S., doctors can 
do nothing about the haphazard use of 
X-ray fitting machines in shoe stores 
(Time, Sept. 19) except denounce it as 
dangerous. But in Washington last week 
the District of Columbia’s Commission 
on Medical Licensure tried a neat trick: 
it banned use of the machines except by 
licensed operators—and no shoe-store 
clerk could qualify for a medical opera- 
tor’s license. 

In a ten-second exposure to the average 
machine, the commission estimated, a 
child might get as much as ten roentgens 
of radiation. “That’s just ten too many 
for a useless exposure,” said Dr. Daniel 
L. Seckinger, District health officer. For 
normal feet, the authorities considered the 
machines useless; for abnormal feet they 
may still be used—by a licensed doctor. 


Legal Rash 

It was once standard practice for a doc- 
tor to say soothingly to the patient with a 
broken arm: “Don’t worry—we'll soon 
have it as good as new.” Such optimistic 
pleasantries are now out of fashion. Doc- 
tors are becoming more & more wary of 
laying themselves open to malpractice 
suits. And nowhere are they warier than 
in Los Angeles, where such suits are com- 
moner than anywhere else in the U.S. 

This month, thé 3,606 doctors who take 
out malpractice insurance under a plan 
sponsored by the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association found their premi- 
ums raised again. One of the biggest 
jumps was for protection against suits 
over cosmetic surgery. Los Angeles medi- 
cine is well populated with face-lifters, 
and patients are generally satisfied with 
simple restoration jobs. But, says Doctor- 
Lawyer Louis J. Regan, author of Doctor 
and Patient and the Law (a doctors’ guide 
on how to stay out of court): “When we 
try to improve on nature [e.g., by nose- 
bobbing], we find the patient doesn’t al- 
ways think we do it.” 

Face-lifters are not the only targets of 
Los Angeles’ litigious patients. Radiolo- 
gists (because of the danger of X-ray 
burns) and general surgeons (tackling se- 
rious and often risky operations) are un- 
der steady legal fire. So are obstetricians 
and neuro-psychiatrists. 

Search & Seizure. California law ag- 
gravates the rash of malpractice suits: 
one trick provision compels the defendant 
doctor to serve as an expert witness for 
the plaintiff. The epidemic in Los Angeles 
is especially severe because Southern Cal- 
ifornia is full of elderly hypochondriacs. 
Says Dr. Regan, “We have so many peo- 
ple in the fringe group here—the lunatic 
fringe, that is.” Examples: one woman, 
accusing her surgeon of having left nee- 
dles in her arm, stuck 26 sewing needles 
into herself; another woman, claiming 
that she had been examined without her 
consent, sued under the Fourth Amend- 
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ment guarantee against unlawful search 
& seizure. Both plaintiffs lost. 

Because malpractice suits are costly to 
defend, even when the doctor wins, Dr. 
Regan and the County Medical Associa- 
tion are concentrating on trying to pre- 
vent them. For example, a doctor must 
not tell a patient that a broken limb will 
be “as good as new,” for that can be re- 
garded as a verbal contract. He must not 
promise a cure. 

Possible Preventive. As extra insur- 
ance, doctors are getting more & more 
into the habit of calling in specialists as 
consultants. It costs the patient money, 
but the consultant makes a fine witness 
for the defense. Doctors are also order- 
ing more diagnostic procedures, especially 
X rays. Such devices, along with the high- 
er insurance premiums, force up the cost 
of medical care to all Angelenos, whether 
they suffer from lawyer’s itch or not. 

Last week Dr. Regan and representa- 
tives of the law and medicine faculties of 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles were plotting a graduate course on 
the legal aspects of medicine, to be given 
at U.C.L.A. in June. By making doctors 
more aware of the dangers they face, the 
course should help prevent malpractice 
suits. And Dr. Regan believes that in 
forensic as in other types of medicine, 
prevention is better than cure. 


Releasing the Brakes 

For years, tosspots have been excusing 
their drinking by arguing that alcohol 
1) gives them “a lift,” 2) helps them to do 
more work, 3) aids digestion, or 4) gives 
them heart to make a public speech which 
they would be too scared to make while 
cold sober. All four are just poor excuses, 
says the current Journal of the American 
Medical Association; by & large, alcohol 
is not a stimulant but a depressant. 

Since alcohol affects different parts of 
the body in different ways, the Journal 
explains, its effects must be considered sep- 
arately. For example, it is true that al- 
cohol in the mouth stimulates the flow of 
saliva and thus helps digestion—but so 
does lemon juice. A little alcohol in the 
stomach increases the secretion of gastric 
juice, but the Journal contends that con- 
centrations over 5% (likely to be reached 
after the first Martini) slow up the diges- 
tive process. 

The drinker’s flushed face is caused by 
stimulation of the blood vessels in the 
skin. But, says the Journal, “the feeling 
of warmth after the taking of alcohol is 
deceptive, because this feeling is associ- 
ated with rapid heat loss.” 

It is in the central nervous system that 
alcohol, the depressant, masquerades most 
successfully as a stimulant. Small doses 
give the drinker “a feeling of well-being 
and increased self-confidence, but unfor- 
tunately with a loss of judgment and the 
ability of self-criticism.” The apparent 
stimulation is the result of alcohol’s nar- 
cotic effect on the inhibitions.* Its de- 
pressant action operates first on the higher 


%* Which, in moderation, some doctors regard as 
a good thing. 
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centers of the brain (the “super-ego”), 
which “are responsible for acquiescence to 
the habits of civilization.” The dulling of 
responsibility allows the more primitive 
parts of the brain to dominate the drink- 
ers actions. 

“The fallacy of the stimulating effect of 
alcohol is greatly enhanced,” the Journal 
sadly and soberly concludes, “by the 
drinker who is convinced that he is per- 
forming better when he is under the influ- 
. This apparent stimulation [has 
been aptly compared] with a car on a hill- 
side. Alcohol releases the brakes but does 
not cause the car to run better.” 


ence... 
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The New York Magazine, In 
“Now, how many would you say this would 
stimulate the conversational flow of?” 


The Weeper Sex 


And as much pity is to be taken of a 
woman weeping, as of a goose going bare- 
foot. 

—Robert Burton, T/x 
Melancholy 


Anatemy of 


After tests on 231 people, two ophthal- 
mologists at the Mayo Clinic and Founda- 
tion, Drs. John W. Henderson and Wen- 
dell A. Prough, proved what everybody 
knew (or thought he knew) all along: 
once they start to cry, young women can 
weep more tears than young men. 

Narrow strips of filter paper, folded 
near one end, were hooked in the 231 sub- 
jects’ lower eyelids. After five minutes the 
length of the dampness on the paper out- 
side the eye gave a measure of the indi- 
vidual’s capacity for tears. 

Girls and young women from 15 to 29 
showed a normal flow of 20 mm. on the 
filter paper scale, the two doctors report 
in. the current Archives of Ophthalmol- 
ogy. Less than two-thirds of this flow 
(13 mm.) was normal for youths and 
young men from 16 to 29. The doctors 
squeezed out two more drops of informa- 
tion: from ages 30 to 60, men & women 
seem to have about the same capacity for 
tears; beyond 60, women seem to be 
slightly drier-eyed than men. 
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Storyteller 

Five years ago Henry Koerner was a 
clever commercial ertist, and nothing 
more. Today he is one of the most con- 
troversial figures in U.S. painting. Hfs 
fourth one-man show, which opened in a 
Manhattan gallery this week, was roundly 
praised and sharply damned, but it could 
not be ignored. 

Koerner’s art runs right against the 
fashion. Most of his contemporaries make 
“paintings,” not “pictures” as Koerner 
does. To them there is something almost 
vulgar about the word “picture’—some- 
thing that smacks of photography. Koer- 
ner, they complain, is a mere illustrator, 
born 100 years too late. 

Actually Koerner never illustrates sto- 
ries, he creates them, and they grow from 
his own life, not books. He has been boot- 
ed about more than most men, he feels 
things strongly, and he puts his feelings 
into his art. It is not in his yeasty, posi- 
tive nature to spend his working hours 
making decorative arrangements of squig- 
gles and blobs of color, or pouring his soul 
into a painting of an empty wine bottle, 
a pipe and a guitar. 

Modern Cadaver. Koerner’s only sim- 
ilarity to most modern artists lies in his 
love of theorizing: he can talk as good a 
picture as he paints. His basic position is 
that painting has gone as far as possible 
toward abstraction, and must now return 
to storytelling: “Art must be a language, 
after all. I simply paint in each picture 
always the same story—the relationship 
of man to woman, man to man, man 
to his surroundings, man to himself. Of 
course in trying to tell a story the form 
might sometimes get lost, but this is the 
only way, by God, to inject life into this 
cadaver that has fizzled out in mannerist 
painting...” 

Sometimes the form does “get lost” in 
Koerner’s art. His colors lack decorative 
appeal, range from sweet to rancid. His 
compositions are often cluttered, usually 
static. His drawing is more able than in- 
spired; his characterizations of people are 
sometimes so obviously strained that they 
verge on cartoon art. His use of shock- 
ing detail is often more calculated than 
convincing. 

But in the end pictures cannot be 
judged by any taste test; it is their emo- 
tional impact that matters. Ponderous 
and muddy though Koerner’s art can be, 
it has all the weight and bite of a steam 
shovel. Where, when and how did he de- 
velop the steam? 

The answers reach much farther back 
than five years. Koerner’s paintings are 
invariably based on what he observes, plus 
what he remembers. And his most per- 
sistent memories relate to his boyhood in 
Vienna. In his best work, he achieves a 
dramatic merger of the things he sees 
with his eyes and the memories he sees in 
his mind. The results are apt to be more 
meaningful than pictures by those who 
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George Silk—Lire 
PAINTER KOERNER 


Pictures, not paintings. 


paint only from observation, and more 
convincing than the work of artists who 
paint just what they find in their heads. 
Pierced Illusion. A case in point is 
Koerner’s June Night (see color pages). 
Emerging one evening from the Kings 
Highway elevated station in Brooklyn, 
Koerner came face to face with a scene 
very much like the scene in the painting. 
The mural ad (for a photographer who 
specialized in wedding pictures), the post- 
er with the sleeping baby, and even the 
blimp, were all there. What first struck 
Koerner about the bride & groom on the 
poster was that they reminded him of his 
parents. His second reaction was that 
they represented a gigantic “illusion” of 
wedded bliss, superimposed on the brick 





Museum of Modern Art 
WartTIME KoerNER POSTER 
On a troopship, 8,279 faces. 





reality of the apartment house, and 
pierced with glimpses into cramped, 
sweaty lives. 

He returned time & again to the spot, 
made scores of sketches, slowly squeezed 
what he saw into the makings of a tight, 
striking, architecturally constructed pic- 
ture. He captured, then dramatically 
heightened, the hot, wet, rosy light en- 
veloping the scene. The blimp, when he 
saw it, carried a Goodyear sign; he sub- 
stituted Socony’s flying red horse “because 
I thought it was a nicer shape.” The 
baby’s head in the poster he enlarged con- 
siderably, and embellished with sinister 
rips. By its size and its leaden slumber, 
the baby dominated the picture; he might 
have been dreaming it all, and he might 
have represented Koerner himself. 

The finished painting reflected both 
Koerner’s beginnings in Vienna and his 
present life in Brooklyn; it told nothing of 
the long trail that connected the two. He 
was born 34 years ago into an affectionate, 
close-knit Jewish family: “My father was 
a shipping agent for a while; later he sold 
dental supplies. We always had a nice 
apartment and good living. He taught me 
to like light music and my mother taught 
me to like symphonies. We all used to go 
walking together—my brother and my 
parents and I—in the Vienna woods, and 
sometimes we'd go on boat trips up the 
Danube. I had a very happy childhood; 
all the suffering came later.” 

Timely Trip. Koerner hoped to be a 
carnival barker, cook, singer, and then an 
engineer (“I flunked the exam for engi- 
neering school, which was a blessing”), 
finally settled for commercial art. His art 
teacher in Vienna recalls him as a hard 
worker with a talent for parodying the 
German goose step. Koerner spent his 
summer vacations walking and sketching 
in Italy, France, Switzerland and Yugo- 
slavia. At 23, he crossed the Alps into 
Italy for the last time. The Nazis had 
entered Austria. 

His family stayed behind, “because 
they loved Vienna very much, and friends 
told them things would be all right later 
on... A guilty feeling constantly comes 
up when I think of my family.” 

He spent a year in Italy, “drawing ani- 
mals mostly. The monkey in The Barber 
Shop 1 drew first during that time. I 
hadn't any money. I remember looking in 
a candy-shop window and thinking that if 
ever I was rich I'd come back and buy 
some.” At last a great-uncle who lived in 
Brooklyn succeeded in getting him to the 
U.S. He began making money at once at 
commercial art, and “in 1940 a girl friend 
whom I knew for many years in Vienna 
came over and we got married.” 

Throughout most of the war Koerner 
designed posters for the OWI and the 
OSS: among them the classic United We 
Are Strong. His Someone Talked won an 
award from Manhattan’s Museum of 
Modern Art. One of his OWI bosses re- 
members him as “a pleasant little guy 
who often pulled us out of a hole. He 
seemed a very good workman and not so 
temperamental as the others.” 

In his posters Koerner avoided first- 
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Vas PAINTING, “JUNE NIGHT,” and those on the next soiled lining of modern life, has made Koerner one of the 
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hand contact with reality: “I did them 
from photographs because I always felt 
my inefficiency at drawing.” Then he be- 
came a G.I. Ten days on a troopship to 
England, in 1945, made him decide 
thenceforth to draw from life: “[There 
were | 8,280 soldiers, all in the same boat. 
Day in & day out, there was nothing else 
to do but stare into 8,279 faces. During 
those ten days I saw the human face for 
the first time. . .” 

Stationed in London, Corporal Koerner 
sketched every day from the life around 
him, “not to make pictures but to get 
acquainted with the world.” He filled 
thick notebooks with fountain-pen draw- 
ings of taxicabs and spittoons, of wall- 
paper patterns and chandeliers, of people 
talking, listening, eating, drinking, throw- 
ing darts, trying on clothes and scrubbing 
floors. From week to week his eye and his 
pen sharpened. After V-E day he was sent 
to Germany, sketched the Niirnberg trials 
for the U.S. Military Government. 

The Hem of a Skirt. Not until he was 
demobilized, in the spring of 1946, could 
Koerner summon enough courage to go 
home to Vienna. He found the jagged, 
windowless walls of his old home. Stick- 
ing up from the rubble that choked it was 
part of an old shoe and the hem of a skirt, 
nothing more. 

“On the corner of Am Tabor,” he re- 
called later, “a grocery store was open— 
the only store spared in the whole street. 
Frau Busch stood in the door. It was she 
who told me what I had known all the 
time. Her voice was unmoved, it had an 
undertone of satisfaction, but tears 
formed in her eyes and rolled down her 
greyish cheeks.” What Frau Busch told 
him was that his mother, father and 
brother had all been killed by the Nazis. 

An overwhelming uprush of memories 
combined with his new capacity for clear 
observation to make Koerner paint. His 
first exhibition was held in Berlin. Among 
its standout pictures was one of his par- 
ents, their backs turned, in the Vienna 
woods (Time, April 28, 1947). “I helped 
them to walk there once again,” Koerner 
said. Another painting, The Prophet, was 
partly inspired by a soapbox orator he 
had watched in London’s Hyde Park, and 
partly by postwar Berlin: “The speaker 
may be a demagogue or a statesman, and 
the man hanging might be a villain or 
a hero. The people must listen because 
they can do nothing else.” 

When he returned to Brooklyn in 1947, 
Koerner was surprised to find himself ac- 
cepted as a serious artist. “I’m not yet 
sure it’s true,” he says. “I think that as 
long as I go on building my work will 
stand, but that if I ever stop it may fall 
like a house of cards.” The chances of his 
stopping are slim; Koerner now lives 
largely for his painting and his Manhat- 
tan exhibitions have sold well enough (up 
to $3,000 for an oil) to keep him com- 
fortable. Divorced, he lives alone in a rail- 
road apartment in Brooklyn, the furni- 
ture painted with gay floral patterns by 
himself. On the living-room mantel is a 
female statuette from a drugstore win- 
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dow. The studio walls are covered with 
working sketches and reproductions of 
Giotto—“my greatest teacher.” 

Today, Koerner looks like a small-scale 
lifeguard (he is 5 ft. 4 in., weighs 147 
Ibs.). Trim, deeply tanned, with long, 
wavy blue-black hair and hot brown eyes, 
he wears a sweatshirt and corduroy slacks 
at home, does his own cooking. He is a 
solitary sort, finds relaxation in walking 
and riding the subway and seldom goes 
to parties, but when he is with people he 
is voluble and friendly. Three-fourths of 
his waking hours are devoted to work. 

Springtime for Henry. In the spring, 
Koerner’s work is largely worry. By sum- 
mertime he has worried into existence 
a dozen new ideas for pictures, sets out to 
find landscapes and models that corre- 
spond with what he has in mind. He 
sketches everywhere, with a fountain pen, 
often returns to make color sketches in 
gouache. By fall he is ready to start on 
the year’s oils, which he finishes, all more 
or less together, in January. 

If Koerner skipped the searching and 
sketching his work would be less laborious 
but no more “free.” You can free yourself 
from the objective world, he argues, “only 
if you study it up to the last moment. So 
I go out looking for differences between 
what I remember and what exists. In 
crowded places like Coney Island I see 
how a man sits, how he looks at his chil- 
dren. On a trip south I see how a road 
turns. In Chattanooga last year I stood 
for two days in a filthy dump to paint a 
mule—my shoes are still in Tennessee.” 

Koerner found the steps for The 
Pigeons at Brooklyn’s Borough Hall, 
“though the scene goes far back into my 
childhood.” The Barker’s Booth was a 
memory of an amusement park in Vienna, 
rediscovered at Coney Island. Like Mon- 
key Bars and The Lot, with its engineless, 
wheel-less car and painted palm trees, 
each of those pictures was what he calls 
“a balanced structure of contradictions” 
—a mingling of reality and illusion. 

His new paintings on display this week 
were less dramatic than the old. “I don't 
make people so ugly or noses so big any 
more,” Koerner says. “And I paint no 
more double images, ruins and posters. 
Just the straight realizing of everyday 
happenings. The emotion must come out 
of the organization.” 

Koerner’s latest works were better or- 
ganized than ever before, and free of ob- 
vious effect-making. But they could hard- 
ly be described as paintings of “everyday” 
happenings. His favorite was The Barber 
Shop, the picture that gave him the 
most trouble. Pointing to its molded walls 
& ceiling and tiled floor he says, “I will 
never do this again, never, never! I broke 
my eyes on it! What does it mean? Well, 
I know a barber across the street who 
plays the violin, but this one may be my 
father, or myself. Maybe that’s my moth- 
er, listening under the hair drier. She 
always wanted me to learn to play... . 
But the most inner secrets you do not 
give away in words. If you could, you 
wouldn’t have to paint.” 
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RADIO & TY 


Crime Reporter 


Radiomen piously defend crime pro- 
grams on the grounds that they 1) help 
the police in combating juvenile delin- 
quency, and 2) prove that crime doesn’t 
pay. Last week, a critic who should know 
told the radiomen to think up a better 
defense. Writing in the Monthly Record 
of Connecticut State Prison, Convict Le- 
Roy Nash (assault with intent to kill, 
20-25 years) reported on 50 programs he 
had studied over a two-week period. 

“One program gave details on how to 
snatch 75Gs’ worth of diamonds,” he 
said. “Another showed how to ‘case’ a 
bank for a 50-G stickup. Another told 
how to blackmail recently widowed wom- 
en out of 5 or 10 Gs apiece.” 

In each case the police solved the crime, 
but, Nash pointed out: “These teen-agers 
(your kids) are constantly being shown 
that if they aren’t as stupid as that very, 
very dumb and ignorant criminal por- 
urayed on the radio (who got the 75 Gs, 
but got caught in a two-way radio police 
trap), that he, the teen-ager, could easily 
get away with it ... Lights flash on; 
bells ring; he visualizes $75,000 stacks of 
greenbacks stashed in his bureau drawer. 
He says to himself, ‘It’s about time some- 
body with a little intelligence went after 
one of those easy jobs.’ ” The end result ? 
“Another kid heading for skid row to 
acquire a gun and a short-wave car radio 
—and either a prison sentence or a dose of 
lead poisoning or a trip to the hot seat.” 

* «© 

In a speech at the University of Okla- 
homa last week, Wayne Coy, chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
said: “Our files of letters protesting crime 
programs are bulging.” Noting the fond- 
ness of radiomen for charts and graphs, he 
offered some statistical guidance. More 
than 300 pediatricians, sociologists, neuro- 
psychiatrists and psychologists, said Coy, 
were questioned on the effects of crime 
programs. The results: 90% said such 
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shows had a bad psychological effect on 
children; 93% said radio thrillers and pro- 
grams ending in suspense had a bad effect; 
81% agreed that present-day radio pro- 
grams contribute to children’s delinquen- 
cy or antisocial behavior. 

Coy concluded with a warning quota- 
tion from “an observer and teacher of 
many years ago.” The Apostle Paul, writ- 
ing to the Corinthians, had said: “Be not 
deceived: evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” 


Six-Foot Baby-Sitter 


Across the U.S., the search was on for a 
boy with left-parted hair, jug ears, freck- 
les, dimples and a saucer-sized grin. When 
introduced to the moppet public at East- 
er, he will be dubbed the living “Howdy 
Doody Boy,” and showered with 500 gifts 
to celebrate the sooth performance last 
week of the Howdy Doody Show (week- 

| days, 5:30 p.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV). 
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“T intend to visit the B.LF. this May, in 
order to place orders for proven items, 
and to buy as many new products as I can 
find at B.LF.,” says Robert G. Hoye, Div- 
isional Merchandise Manager of Jordan 
Marsh Company. “Since the devaluation 
of the pound, we have found that prices 
are now much more attractive to the con- 
sumer, and this has accelerated the sale 
of many items.” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Open: London and Birmingham, May 8-19 
Phone British Consulate for details. 


FOR GAS 





INDOOR COMFORT WITH THE 


MOR-SUN FURNACE 


the most beautiful and efficient 
furnace ever built 


Write Us for the Address of Your Nearest 
Mor-Sun Merchandiser 


STEEL PRODUCTS, INC,, BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 


GOING ABROAD? 
TIME’s AIR-SPEEDED 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


ore on sale at newsstands and through 











concierges in all principal cities of 
the world at the same time this 
edition is being read in the U. S. 
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Double Sodas. The original Howdy is a 
wooden puppet 26 inches tall, who hates 4 
guns, dresses like a cowboy, and talks as 
though his mouth were filled with mar- h 
bles. His voice and brain are supplied by 4 
a fretful, 32-year-old disc jockey named 
Bob Smith, who conceived Howdy three J ; 


years ago on a daytime radio show. Trans- 
planted to TV, the puppet flourished 
so sensationally that, in 1948, Howdy 
(“The only candidate made completely of 


wood”) claimed more write-in votes for 0 

U.S. President* than Henry Wallace. “It's G 

been a hard job,” says Smith. “We have ¢ é ¢ 
ESET RE 


to bend over backwards not to antagonize 
parents. One woman wrote us asking why 
Howdy always blinks his eyes when he 
talks. She said, ‘Now my son goes around 
all the time blinking.’ ” 

Howdy Doody is long on action and 
short on coherence. Smith, a six-foot 200- aa 


pounder, delights his juveniles : | THIS COULD HAPPEN — 
1 "TO YOUR RECORDS 


—— 





Above 350°F....and that’s not very hot... your records 
can char or burn, without being touched by flame! 


You can’t afford to depend on an old safe. Don’t 
take a chance—heat from a flash fire may turn an 
old safe into a red-hot oven that will cremate 

| your vital records instantly. 

And don’t be lulled into a false sense of safety 

just because your business is in a fireproof building. 


| Some of the most disastrous fires occur in fireproof buildings! 


Remember, 43 out of 100 firms never reopen 
after their records are lost in a fire. 


There’s only one sure way to make certain your 
Murtha Holinesalins business records are protected against fire. Buy a 

_ Bos Smirx & Howpy Mosler ‘‘A’’ label safe that has passed the independent 

For Flapdoodle and Flubadub, $350,000. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. exacting tests — 

4 hours of severe trial by fire, impact and 





and being chased by, the clown Clarabell, 


taking pratfalls, and getting squirted in explosion. That’s real protection and you'll be 
the eye with seltzer water. In his new role surprised how little it costs. 


of Buffalo Bob, great white chief of the . . es e 
Sigafoose Indians, Smith has traded in his Free booklet, ‘‘ What You Should Know About 


lion tamer’s suit for fringed buckskin, but Safes’’, sent upon request. Write today to Dept. 13. 
still struggles manfully with such gadgets 

as the Flapdoodle and the Scopedoodle. 

To keep things moving he plays the piano, f 
accordion, drums, organ, guitar, ukulele, aye er a e G. 


string bass, trumpet, saxophone, clarinet, 


trombone, tuba, and such novelty instru- Main Office and Showroom : 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
ments as the tonette and slide whistle. He 
can also arrange music and imitate a . Deolers in principal cities 


bass fiddle. Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 

Van Gogh's Nightmare. No ventrilo- 
quist, Smith must stay out of the camera’s 
eye when speaking for Howdy. An elabo- 


rate prompting system for the entire cast 


Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 





Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 


* Howdy’s platform: two Christmases and one 
tory books; 





schoolday a year; more pictures in h 
double sodas for a dime; plenty of movies * 
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@ Of course you cherish your things. 
And when moving them to another 
state, you want protection for their ac- 
tual worth. So it’s good to know that 
| such protection is available upon re- 
quest... through your local Allied Van 
| | Lines Agent, 





He offers you Comprehensive Transit 
Protection for your household goods 
written right into the Allied bill of 
| lading. No outsiders to deal with! This 
protects your things up to their full 
value. And it’s part of the service you 
can get when dealing with your Allied 
Van Lines agent. 


| Americans on the Moce 
call Agents of 


ALLIED 














E... i 





YOUR ALLIED VAN LINES AGENT 


For your own peace of mind, depend 
on the Number 1 moving and storage 
man in your community ... Number 1 
in responsibility, safety and service. 
His Allied services have the Good 
Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. Have 
him make an estimate of the cost of 
your moving and storage needs—there's 
no obligation. 

And when you're planning to move 


"CROSS TOWN—OR 'CROSS COUNTRY 
Look for the name of your Allied Van 
Lines Agent in your local classified 
telephone directory. 
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Good 
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NO. 1 ON U. S. HIGHWAYS + NO. 1 IN SERVICE + NO. 11N YOUR COMMUNITY 





is based on 24-by-4-ft. cue cards which 
are placed on top of the offstage monitor 
set. “It looks something like a drunken 
Van Gogh’s nightmare,” says Smith. “My 
dialogue is printed in black letters, How- 
dy’s in red, Mr. Bluster’s in orange, the 
Flubadub in blue, Dilly Dally in green, 
and the Inspector in yellow.” 

Smith escaped last year for a much- 
needed vacation by telling his large and 
intent audience that he had to go to South 
America to find the Flubadub, a gangling, 
simple-minded animal that wears a flow- 
erpot for a hat, has the head of a duck, a 
spaniel’s ears, a giraffe’s neck, the body of 
a dachshund, a seal’s flippers, a pig’s tail 
and cat’s whiskers. 

With four sponsors (Colgate Tooth 
Powder, Mars Candy, Ovaltine, Pollpar- 
rot Shoes), some 30 commercial tie-ups 
(hand puppets, record album, comic 
books, a rocking chair that plays /t’s 
Howdy Doody Time), and a two-hour 
morning disc jockey show on Manhattan’s 
WNBC, Smith can look forward this year 
to a $350,000 income. The only change he 
plans for Howdy Doody is an increasing 
emphasis on plot: “Slapstick alone will 
not hold kids. You need some sort of a 
story line. And, within the confines of this 
show, we can do almost anything.” Any- 
thing within limits, that is. “We must 
never offend,” says -Smith earnestly. 
“Whatever we do on Howdy Doody must 
make us the ideal baby-sitters.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, March 
24. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Dear Brutus, with Brian Aherne. 

Screen Directors’ Playhouse (Fri. 9 
p.m., NBC), Alan Ladd in Chicago Dead- 
line. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). La Bohéme, with Licia Albanese 
and Richard Tucker. 

Philadelphia Orchestra (Sat. 5 p.m., 
CBS). All-Brahms program, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. 

NBC Symphony (Sat. 6:30 p.m., 
NBC). Conductor: Arturo Toscanini. 

Basketball (Sat. 10 p.m., ABC-TV). 
Finals of N.C.A.A. Tournament. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). The Milky Way, with Dan- 
ny Kaye and Shirley Booth. 

Document A/777 (Sun. 9 p.m., Mu- 
tual). The first of six one-hour United 
Nations’ documentaries. 

Lucky Strike Theater (Mon. 9:30 
p.m., NBC-TV). Ride the Pink Horse, 
with Robert Montgomery and Thomas 
Gomez. 

Studio One (Mon. ro p.m., CBS-TV). 
Passenger to Bali. 

Cavalcade of America (Tues. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Richard Widmark in General For- 
rest Rides Again. 

Kraft TV Theater (Wed. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Augustus Thomas’ The Cop- 


perhead. 


The Wall (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., Mutual). 
Passover broadcast, featuring a dramati- 
zation of John Hersey’s novel. 
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. why Carling's is known as 
America's great ale? If you haven't, 
right now is the time to introduce 
yourself to the ale that has a char- 
acter all its own—a sparkling, tin- 
gling difference. 


CARLINGS 
ALE 


BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Cleveland, Ohio 





“Ive found out” 


"All ale and beer used to taste pretty 
much alike to me. Then | found the 
ale with a difference —Carling's Red 
Cap Ale. It has a character all its 

own—a definite, clear, bright 
flavor!" 


li ron 


ROBERT CUMMINGS starring 
in Columbia's Technicolor 
production, “The Petty Girl.” 
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BELONG HERE ? 








Protection 
thanks to 35/100,000 of an inch! 


Gwe CREDIT for extra freshness in 
your cigarettes to a lining no thicker 
than the ink on this page—the alumi- 
num foil that protects every package. 


Because it protects—keeps air out, 
moisture in—Kaiser Aluminum Foil 
is important to you. It protects the 
quality of your food, candy and drug 
products ... insulates your building 


... has scores of household uses ... 
constantly is winning new jobs. 
Kaiser Aluminum is a major pro- 
ducer of foil, supplying manufacturers 
and converters who make quality 
products such as those shown here. 
Kaiser Aluminum Foil is produced 
by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Oakland, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





PROTECT FOOD FLAVOR! Make your 
lunches the night before and wrap in 
sheets of household foil made from Kaiser 
Aluminum. Keeps food fresh! Buy rolls 
of household foil from progressive gro- 
cery, variety and department stores. 


Leas 
J 


ban * 
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PROTECT YOUR HEALTH! No germ-carrying 
dirt, no soiled hands contaminated this 
milk, It’s protected by a hood made from 
Kaiser Aluminum Foil. Demand this 
health safeguard! Tell your milkman you 
want it! 





PROTECT AGAINST WEATHER! Insulation 
made from Kaiser Aluminum Foil keeps 
your home warmer in winter, cuts fuel 
bills. Reflects summer’s heat . . . gives 
you year-round comfort! Ask your build- 
ing supply dealer for it! 





RELIGION 





Churchianity 


Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, Canon of 
Christian Education in the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Chicago, serves his 
God with a tough mind and a sharp 
tongue. Last week, in the unofficial Epis- 
copal weekly, the Witness, High Church- 
man Bell was in top form at his favorite 
sport—mussing up ecclesiastical stuffed 
shirts. 

Christians, says Canon Bell, have a 
tendency not only to exalt the Church as 
the end rather than the means of their re- 
ligion, but “to make of it a covert in which 
to hide from Christ.” All too many, he 
says, use the Church to cushion the im- 


pact of Christianity, as a small boy about 





Lee Balterr 
Canon BELL 
Wanted: vulgarity and dynamite. 


to be spanked stuffs napkins in the seat 
of his pants. “Or, to change the compari- 
son, we may seek to be inoculated against 
Christianity with a churchly solution of 
one part Christianity to 99 parts respect- 
ability and good-fellowship. Good-fellow- 
ship and respectability are not poison; but 
they can, and frequently do, so dilute the 
grace of God as to render it almost 
powerless.” 

A Social Club. Such “churchianity,” 
says Bell, has been an especially besetting 
sin of Episcopalians: “The Episcopal 
Church, by and large, has tended too much 
to exalt itself and minimize God.” The 
disease, as Canon Bell describes it, was 
partly inherited from the nation’s found- 
ers, who, in Virginia and other colonies, 
treated the Church as “a conventional 
meeting place of the better-off land- 
owners.” The roth Century waves of non- 
English immigrants, he feels, only made 
matters a little worse, because in the 
mixed society that resulted the Episco- 
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palians soon came to regard themselves 
as patricians. 

Bell quotes a letter received recently 
from a friend who had moved to a new 
parish: “The church here has everything, 
from an exquisite chapel to a gymnasium 
and a manual-training shop for young 
Episcopalians to enjoy themselves in. 
There is money all over the place. . . It’s 
impressive all right; but ... it seems 
more like a social club.” There are many 
such rich parishes, writes Bell, in which 
Christ is genteelly revered and His up- 
setting utterances muffled. “The vulgarity 
of the Gospels is concealed by the quaint- 
ness of the King James version; the dyna- 
mite of the Eucharist is replaced by the 


easier formalities of morning prayer; the | 


sermons are not disturbing of compla- 
cency—the vestries sce to that—and few 
are the clergy who even wish to rebel; the 
benevolences are set to remedial rather 
than reformative good works.” 

A Warning. In the Episcopal Church, 
Canon Bell finds some encouraging signs 
that there is less churchianity. But it 
seems to him that another branch of 
Christianity, the ecumenical movement, 
“is plainly being tempted to go in for it in 
a large way.” 

He sees a tendency in ecumenical cir- 
cles “to assume that it does not matter 


overmuch what people think of Christ, | 


whether He is God redeeming the world 
or only a super-fine moral leader, or even 
perhaps a neurotic with messianic illusions 
of grandeur who nevertheless said some 
right good things. The thing to do is to get 
everybody into ‘one big united Church’ 
. - « One is driven to the conclusion that 
the ‘ecumenical movement’ is in consider- 
able danger of substituting the Church 
for Christianity . . .” 

Bell warns “ecumenicals” to be on their 
guard, “even if to be Christ-centered 
slows up ‘reunion’ for a while, maybe 
for a long while . . . The world, now hur- 
tling on toward political, economic, moral 
catastrophe, is going to be saved, if it is 
to be saved at all, not by the multitude of 
an uncommitted host nor by the charm of 
Episcopalians nor by any human device. 
In that salvation, or maybe in a rebuild- 
ing after debacle, the Church can play a 
mighty part, but only if it stops admiring 
itself and starts to adore and to obey the 
most high God.” 


Light at B.U. 


It was a big day for Methodist Boston 
University. To celebrate the dedication of 
its new $2,000,000 School of Theology 
and its $1,000,000 chapel, the ninth larg- 
est university in the U.S. last week held 
a two-day “Mid-Century Institute on Re- 
ligion in a World of Tensions.’’ On hand 
to make addresses and receive honorary 
degrees were eleven big names in assorted 
walks of life, ranging from United Auto 
Workers’ President Walter P. Reuther, 
who got an LL.D., to Professor Georges 
Florovsky of St. Vladimir's Orthodox 











The New and Exciting 


Zenith 


Clock-Radio 





You'll Marvel at How 
Many Things It Can do! 


WAKES YOU TO MUSIC 
gently... to your favor- 
ite morning program! 
(For sleepy-heads, an 
automatic buzzer makes 
Sure you rise on time.) 

SERENADES YOU TO SLEEP 
...to the tune of soft music—then turns 
itself off... automatically! Next morning 
wakes you to music at pre-set time. 

OPERATES BED LAMP, HEATING PAD 
...from handy outlet at 
rear of the cabinet. Turns 
them off at night or on 
in the morning — auto- 
matically with the radio! 
IN THE KITCHEN 

... turns the toaster or coffee maker on or 
off automatically with the radio, too. 

ACTS AS A REMINDER 
... you just pre-set the alarm for a reminder 
any time, for any purpose. 

SERVES IN ANY ROOM 
«+. pre-set the alarm to turn on your fa- 
vorite radio programs—even the television 
set, automatically. 








Dependable electric clock operates continu- 
ously —has luminous hands for telling time 
in the dark. Radio brings you all of Zenith’s 
world-famous superiority in tone quality 
and reception. Get a demonstration at your 
Zenith® radio and television dealer’s—today, 
Ebony or Walnut Plastic Cabinet $37.95* 
Ivory Plastic (shown obove) $39.95* 

Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill. 

Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
far South prices slightly higher. Prices 
ect to change without notice. ©1980 
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Travel relaxed - anive retested [ 





You look and feel your best when 
you go Pullman. 


That's because throughout your trip 
you enjoy many of the comforts of 
home. You pass your waking hours in 
worry-free relaxation—worry-free be- 
cause you know you're safer on Pull- 
man than at home. You get a refreshing 
night's sleep on your soft Pullman bed. 


And ‘in ‘the morning, with complete 
washing and toilet facilities close at 
hand, you find it easy to look as bright 
as you feel, 


No wonder you're 80 well-groomed, 
so relaxed, so completely refreshed as 
you step down from your Pullman car. 
You're as fresh as a daisy—because 


you've gone Pullman, 


is good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE AlL- SAFE / 
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Theological Seminary in Manhattan, who 
was awarded an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Sacred Theology. 

“A conference of this kind would have 
been impossible 30 vears ago,” noted one 
B.U. professor. In those days, he said, it 
was not fashionable in educational circles 
to talk about religion. The speeches at the 
institute amply demonstrated the change 
in the times. Some of the addresses were 
out of theology’s top drawer, e.g., laymen 
were left to struggle along as best they 
could through Roman Catholic Philoso- 
pher Jacques Maritain’s expert juggling of 
“essence” and “complexus,” and Professor 
Florovsky’s description of theology as 
“apophatic.” In stressing a plea for a new 
social welfare system of economics some- 
where between /aissez faire capitalism and 
Communism, Unionist Reuther made his 
bow to religion by calling upon it to “pro- 
vide man with a positive, fighting faith 

















PRESIDENT MARSH 
Walter Reuther got one too. 


that will enable him to translate moral 
and ethical values into basic economic and 
political decisions.” President Louis Fink- 
elstein of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America appealed for a permanent com- 
mission to inculcate “moral and spiritual 
values” into the U.S. public school system. 

But Boston University’s President, 
black-browed, white-haired Methodist 
Minister Daniel L. Marsh, resplendent in 
a self-designed scarlet mortarboard and 
scarlet robe with ermine epaulets, drama- 
tized the new temper of the times in terms 
any freshman could understand. In his 
address he called attention to the fact that 
the new limestone chapel, which bears his 
name, adjoins the new theology school on 
one side, and the colleges of Liberal Arts 
and Business Administration on the other. 
Not only that, but in planning the lighting 
for the buildings, it had been found that 
a floodlight on the Liberal Arts building 
was needed to light the Theology building 
turret and a floodlight on the Theology 
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In any village, in any city, 
churches are centers of friendli- 
ness—unfailing sources of faith 
and serenity. Today, perhaps 
more than ever before, we need 
the steadying influence of religion 
in our domestic, national, and in- 
ternational relationships. 

It is a significant fact that one 
of the first questions usually asked 


about a residence location is, “Is 


it near a church?” Thus we re- 
veal that our worldly values are 
closely allied with spiritual values. 
And to our spiritual leaders who 
interpret religion, each to his own 
group, our debt is never-ending. 
Only by attendance at services of 
worship, by participating in group 
activities, and by financial sup- 
port, can we partially discharge 


that debt. 


ctmericar Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan ¢ Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Church, School, Theatre, Auditorium, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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American Bodiform Church Pew No. 9600 


For nearly two-thirds of a century, American Seat- 
ing Company has been supplying furniture of beauty 
and dignity to many of America’s most distin- 
guished churches, The fine craftsmanship and in- 
tegrity of construction of this furniture is its 
warranty of long and economical sere ice. 
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CATCH HARD-HITTING TROUT, bass, muskies, 
Northern pike. Get away to the friendly 
fishing camps and carefree life of the 
north woods...or to the charming resorts 
of the Highlands of Ontario. (One of 
Canada’s 10 top vacations.) 
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%GASPE AND THE SAGUENAY — ONE OF CANADA’S 
10 TOP VACATIONS. Sea-sculptured Percé Rock 
(above), Bonaventure Island Bird Sanctuary 
and picturesque fishing villages help make 
Gaspé a favorite with artists and camera 
fans. Visit famous shrines, “old-world” cities 
— enjoy a side trip up the majestic Saguenay 
River — on this exciting Canadian National 
vacation. And remember, your U.S, vacation 
dollar goes further in Canada. (U.S. Citizens 
need no passport.) 
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EASTERN CANADA‘ 










CHOOSE any of Canada’s ten top vaca- 
tions: 1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska 
Cruise. 3. British Columbia ("Triangle 
Route"). 4, Eastern Cities & Laurentians. 
5. Gaspé & Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & 
Winnipeg. 7. Jasper in the Canadian 
Rockies. 8. Lake of the Woods (Minaki). 
9. Provinces by the Sea. 10. Ontario 
Highlands, Let Canadian National help 
plan your trip. 






Le 
CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


the railway to Canadas 
10 top vacations 






Canadian National offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. 
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building was needed to light the Liberal 
Arts turret. 

“Tt’s a wonderful way of saying,” he 
concluded, “that theological education is 
incomplete unless it receives light from 
secular education, as well as the other 
way round—there’s a dark spot in the 
liberal arts unless light from religion is 
thrown upon them.” 


St. Peter's Tomb? 

For ten years, beneath the towering im- 
mensity of St. Peter’s basilica in Rome, 
the Vatican’s hereditary corps of work- 
men, the Sampietrini, have been pains- 
takingly excavating a city of the dead. 
First discovered during the preparation of 
a tomb for Pope Pius XI in February 
1939, this labyrinth of ancient Roman and 
early Christian sepulchres has been un- 
earthed, often with bare hands, from the 
soil with which it was filled by Con- 
stantine before he built the first St. Peter's 
(begun in 323 A.D.). 

The excavations and the archeological 
finds have not yet been opened to the 
general public; only a portion of the 
grotto will be ready in time to be seen by 
pilgrims later in the Holy Year. But this 
week, in 17 pages of color and black & 
white photographs, Lire gives its readers 
their first look at the rich mosaics and 
vaulted arches of what may well be one 
of the most precious authentic shrines in 
Christendom. 

Still unanswered is the big question: 
Have the diggers found the tomb and 
perhaps the bones of St. Peter himself 
(Tre, Sept. 5)? Writes Msgr. Ludwig 
Kaas, administrator of St. Peter's, who 
has been in charge of the top-secret ex- 
cavations : 

“For the time being, the discoveries 
which were made in the central area below 
the main altar of St. Peter's must remain 
undisclosed. The Vatican's reserve in this 
matter has caused some impatience .. . 
but the last word belongs to science and 
cannot be-anticipated, At the present time 
a commission of reputable archeologists 
is preparing the publication of its scien- 
tific conclusions on the discoveries ... 
In the meantime, one may observe that 
the excavations have confirmed convinc- 
ingly the Roman tradition which closely 
connected Nero’s Circus and the Vatican 
burial ground—or, in other words, the 
place where St. Peter was executed and 
the place where he was buried... 

“Any believer who has passed through 
the excavated necropolis, who has ob- 
served how its street leads directly below 
the foundations of the first southern 
bronze pillar of the Bernini altar, and thus 
into the immediate vicinity of the place 
assigned by Christian tradition to St. 
Peter's tomb, succumbs to the silent but 
eloquent logic of his surroundings. Cer- 
tainly the discoveries so far made con- 
stitute a solid basis for serious discussion 
on the question which occupies so many 
minds. Those who believe in the Catholic 
tradition of St. Peter’s burial place below 
the church will, in the light of these new 
discoveries, face any such discussion con- 
fidently .. .” 
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hecause Mack outlasts them 


1. You save on long life... One Mack will out-wear and out-perform a whole series of cheap vehicles. 


Your investment, annually and over the years, is far lower... with a Mack. 


2. You save on maintenance . . . A Mack's component parts are rugged, durable and specifically 
designed and engineered for the job. Maintenance costs are lower... with a Mack. 


3. You save on uninterrupted service. . . “Absenteeism” —lay-ups in shop—ean cost you dearly. 


Revenue, good will —and in the case of fire apparatus —even lives may be lost! 


4. You save on trade-in value... Any used Mack—any year, any model—commands a premium in 


any market. You profit while you use, and you profit when you sell or trade. 


5. And... important savings with Mack diesels |. . Owners of Mack diesel-powered trucks 
report as much as 75% more miles per gallon at less cost per gallon. Mack 


diesel-powered bus operators report savings well over $1,000 per bus per year. 


See your Mack branch or distributor today for the world’s best buy in trucks! 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories ot Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island 
City, N. Y. Fagtory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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There's nothing like it 


... absolutely nothing 


Big events... and little incidents, too... give homelife 

its color and contentment. Of course, Budweiser may be only 
an incident in your daily life, but from it flows a great 
measure of satisfaction. Its distinctive taste ... its exquisite 
bouquet . . . its snowy foam and golden brilliance... 

these are the products of America’s costliest brewing 
ingredients and finest brewing skill. Live life... 

every golden minute of it. Enjoy Budweiser 

... every golden drop of it. 













c Budweise’ 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, Lo 
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lili Budweiser. 


LAGER BEER 


Enjoy The Budweiser Hour 
featuring the Ken Murray Show 
on Television every other 
Saturday evening over CBS. 
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After 31 Years 


On the day before the game the doctor 
laid it down that no man with a tempera- 
ture of 103° had any business at Madison 
Square Garden. He wanted ailing Coach 
Nat Holman of C.C.N.Y.’s basketball 
Beavers to watch the game by television. 
For silver-thatched, 53-year-old Coach 
Holman, that was out of the question. 
His Beavers were going into the finals of 
the National Invitation Tournament as 
three-point underdogs to Peoria’s Brad- 
ley University. Holman, who had coached 
good teams for 31 years without winning 
a national championship, intended to be 
right there on the bench. 

Next night, doped up with aureomycin 
and trailed by his doctor, Holman turned 
up at the Garden on schedule. Well into 
the first half, it looked as though Nat Hol- 
man should have stayed in bed. Bradley 
went winging off to a 29-18 lead, with 
lanky Paul Unruh and stubby “Squeaky” 
Melchiorre (Time, March 13) spearhead- 
ing the rush. By the half, the Beavers 
had closed some of the gap. But Bradley 
still led, 30-27. 

A win-this-one-for-Nat spirit gripped 
C.C.N.Y.’s Beavers when they returned 
from intermission. Within seven minutes 
City had tied the score at 40-40. Soon 
Squeaky Melchiorre’s slam-bang tactics 
fouled him out of the With 33 
minutes to go, Irwin Dambrot, high scorer 





game, 





with 23 points, drove in for a lay-up, sank 
a foul, gave the Beavers a 60-to-56 lead. 


Then it was all over. Final score: C.C.N.Y. 
69, Bradley 61. Nat Holman nibbled a 
sandwich and went to bed. Said he: “I 
feel pretty good.” 


Willowy Willie 

William Papaleo, known to fight fans 
as Willie Pep, looks like an unhappy 
jockey who has grown too big for his 
trade. But the battered, sad, pinched look 
on 27-year-old Willie’s face is more the 
result of 150 prizefights than concern for 
his lack of weight or size. For willowy 
Willie from Hartford, Conn. is the feath- 
erweight champion of the world, and his 
ability to stay under 126 lbs. is his meal 
ticket. His consummate skill in the ring 
is a throwback to the days when cham- 
pions im his class were boxers, not sluggers. 
For eight years now, except for a four- 
month interlude when Harlem’s Sandy 
Saddler held the crown, Willie’s upright, 
fencing style combined with a ballet danc- 
er’s footwork has kept him on top. 

He won the title from aging Chalky 
Wright in hard-hitting 
Saddler in 1948, then regained it from the 
23-year-old Negro in an exhibition of box- 
ing v. slugging unmatched in recent ring 
history (Time, Feb. 21, 1949). Pep had 
won 146 fights and lost only three when 
he met France’s Ray Famechon, European 
champion, at Madison Square Garden last 
week. Willie stepped on Famechon’s toes, 
nudged him off balance, jabbed his pon- 


1942, lost it to 
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jard left into the Frenchman's face again 





& again, back-pedaled from Famechon’s 
bull-like rushes and won his tenth title 
defense. 


The decision was unanimous and over- 
whelming for Willie, but the crowd was 
not pleased. Nor was Famechon, who com- 
plained bitterly between that Pep 
did not fight like a champion. Fast-step- 
ping Willie Pep, who knows the true value 
of his artistry, was unimpressed. Said he: 
“You think I ran tonight? If I fight Sad- 
dler again you'll really see some running.” 
Willie has been accused of avoiding a 
rematch with Saddler, but after the fight 
th Famechon he repeated his announce- 
ment that he’d fight the challenger any 
time. His condition: a record-breaking (for 
featherweights) $100,000 guarantee. 


sobs 








No Argument 

As Don Gehrmann and Fred Wilt raced 
into the final lap of the Bankers’ Mile in 
Chicago Stadium one night last week, a 
double team of judges including the great 
Jesse Owens carefully watched the finish 





tape. There was to be no repetition o1 


the row over the famed Wanamaker Mile 





in Manhattan seven weeks ago, v 1 the 
judges disagreed over the winner and 


blocked the view of the photo-finish cam- 
era that might have settled the matter.* 
But as it turned out, any extra precau- 
tions were unnecessary, 

At the starter’s gun, Don Gehrmann 
had grabbed the lead, set the pace for a 
slow 64-second quarter, Villanova’s John 
Joe Barry had taken over the pace-setter’s 
role for the next five laps; then it was 
FBI Man Wilt’s turn. For the next 24 
laps Special Agent Wilt ran his own race, 
with Gehrmann at his heels. Eighty yards 
from home, Gehrmann moved into high 
gear, passed Wilt, won by eight yards. 

The time was 4:09.5, a shade slower 
than the 4:09.3 at which both men had 
been clocked in the Wanamaker. But 
Gehrmann was content; he was thinking 
about those eight yards of air between 
him and Fred Wilt. Said he: “I guess 
they can’t argue about that one.” 








* The hassle 
ing on, 
has appe 


to Wilt. 


over the Wanamaker is still go- 
ehrmann, first judged the 
ed the later decision to give the prize 
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C.C.N.Y. v. BrRaptey (DAMBROT WITH THE BALL) 
Coach Holman had the right dope. 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH 


au 
* 
for me 
_ ee See 





*"| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. S. B. McE., Longview, Wash. 


You know what Mrs. McE. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you're not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 


from Denture Breath. Get Polident | 


tomorrow. | 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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SCIENCE 





Proton Pusher 


Atoms don’t stand a chance any more; 
the atom-smashers are laying for them all 
over the place. Newest and most powerful 
of the smashers is Columbia University’s 
cyclotron at Nevis, an estate at Irvington- 

| on-Hudson that once belonged to James 

(son of Alexander) Hamilton, The 2,500- 
ton monster generates a beam of protons 
with 380 million electron volts of energy. 
Such voltage is too powerful for mere 
atom-smashing, which is considered sci- 
entific child’s play nowadays. The Nevis 
machine was designed for probing deeper 
secrets of matter. 

Earlier cyclotrons smashed atoms by 
knocking out of them a few protons or 
neutrons. Their more powerful successors 
smash atoms to smithereens, and send 
protons and neutrons flying every-which- 
way. Out of the disrupted nuclei come 
more elusive particles: the mysterious 
mesons which have atomic scientists in 
a dither of curiosity. 

No one is sure how many kinds of 
mesons there are, or what their proper- 
ties are. Mesons are supposed to have 
some connection with the “binding force” 
that holds atomic nuclei together, but 
there is no complete theory to explain 
how they operate. Columbia’s physicists 
hope that their new cyclotron, which gen- 
erates plenty of mesons, may dig out 
many of their secrets. One possibility: 
that two colliding mesons may both van- 
ish, suddenly, turning wholly into energy. 

Another exciting project is to find out 
what happens when two protons slam to- 
gether. At energies hitherto available, 


nothing much happens; the protons be- 
have as if they were indestructible. But no 
physicist would care to bet on it—consid- 








ering past surprises. Columbia's cyclotron 
may prove powerful enough to smash 
protons to bits and reveal a whole new 
level of sub-atomic structure. 

The Nevis cyclotron is not only the 
most powerful; it even sounds different. 
Like most big atomic machines, it is 
guarded by Geiger counters to measure its 
radioactivity. Counters often ring a bell 
at intervals. An imaginative young scien- 
tist fixed the ones at Nevis to make a 
woeful sound like a baby chick that has 
lost its mother hen, 


Synthetic Pets 

The oddest pets in pet-loving Britain 
are two electric turtles named Elmer and 
Elsie. They play around the home of Dr. 
W. Grey Walter, head of the physiological 
department of the Burden Neurological 
Institute at Bristol. Elmer and Elsie are 
not exactly alive. Under their shiny steel 
shells are no flesh & blood, but only me- 
chanical organs. They take no interest in 
each other, and could not, in any case, re- 
produce. But wandering around Dr. Wal- 
ter’s house, they act much like real live 
animals, 

Each has one photoelectric eye and a 
“sense of touch” that tells him he has hit 
an obstacle. Under each shell are three 
small wheels and two_ battery-powered 
motors, one for creeping, one for steering. 
The brain and nervous system consist of 
condensers and relays. 

Simple Wants. When Dr. Walter, a 
kindly man, created his pets, he gave them 
only simple desires that could be simply 
satisfied. One of the desires is for light 
that is not too strong and not too weak. 
The other is for “food,” i.e., electric cur- 
rent to charge their battery-stomachs. 

Elmer and Elsie are nocturnal. During 





Cherles H. Hewitt—Picture Post 


Dr. & Mrs. W. Grey Watter & “TURTLES” 
Sometimes they get panicky. 
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‘We did it 


ourselves” 


The Future Belongs To Those Who Prepare For It 
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It’s natural for your children to want 
to do things on their own. They have 
inherited the same special American 
pride that cleared the wilderness, 
planted crops, built forges and shops 
—the pride of doing it on their own. 
Accomplishing things on our own is 
more than an American tradition ... 
it is the thing that has made us strong. 

This same self-reliance has led 
American employers and employees 
to work together with The Prudential 
.-. todevelop Group Insurance plans. 
The chances are good that you and 


your family are now enjoying some 


Ws) 


UYEARS OF |. 
fh SERVICE 


1875 - 1950 


protection—benefits in event of death, 
disablement, accident, hospitaliza- 
tion, retirement—through a Group 
Insurance plan that goes with yourjob. 

This team . . . employees, industry, 
and The Prudential . . . has thor- 
oughly proved that we can do it our- 
selves. By our own efforts we can 
produce the security we want and 
need to make a better tomorrow for 
all of us. 


* 


Enjoy the Fack Berch Show — Ex ery morning; 
Mondays through Fridays, NBC. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIP, 














ACTORS’ 
FACES 


...Walter Huston 





Actors’ faces are ‘extra-sensitive 


But Walter Huston finds new shaving cream soothing ...and 
it helps keep his face looking young and healthy, too! 


Actors, more than any other group of 
men, must Jook their young, healthy best 
at all times. But wearing and removing 
heavy stage make-up leaves actors’ faces 
extra-sensitive. This means painful dis- 
comfort during shaving—even wrinkled, 
old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with 
sensitive skins—maintain a young and 
healthy appearance, The J. B. Williams 
Company has added an amazing new 
substance to Williams Shaving Cream. 
This new ingredient, Extract of Lanolin, 





helps protect the face against excessive 
dryness and daily blade scrape. 
Now—every time you shave with the 
New Williams Shaving Cream—you give 
your face the benefit of Extract of Lano- 
lin, which helps preserve the youthful 
qualities of the skin. If your position 


calls for a well-groomed look from morn- | 


ing till night, or if your face is sensitive 
to the sharp cutting edge of your razor, 
you'll want to start shaving with the New 
Williams right away. At better drugstores 
and toilet goods counters everywhere. 









# BY BUSINESS 
~ EXECUTIVES 


Overlooking 

famous Central Park, 
the Essex House is conveniently 
close to all important business and 
social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redecor- 
ated and refurnished. Many 
rooms with Television. 

Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 
2 Room Suites from $15. 
All suites have cemplete serving pantry. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
=f HIODUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Fineent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
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if you 
study 
or teach 


YOU'LL DO BETTER WITH A 
SOUNDMIRROR® 


@ Tape recording on the 
modern Soundmirror 
speeded learning time by 
double—cut down need- 
less repetition in teach- 
ing by 1/3. These are 
the results shown in an 
authoritative study by 
Dr. Cookson at North- 
western University. 
Soundmirror methods are equally effective 
in sales training, music, speech, steno- 
graphic, dramatic and other subjects. 
Soundmirror is the professional tape re- 
corder amateurs find easy to use. 


For more than 10 years leaders in magnetic recording 


Brush 





WRITE for your free copy of the report of teach- 
ing tests at Northwestern University. Please 
state occupation. The Brush Development Co., 
Dept. T-3, 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 














the day, repelled by too-strong light, they 
hide in a cozy “hutch” against the wain- 
scoting. When night comes, they venture 
out in search of the mild artificial light 
that they crave. Guided by their photo- 
electric eyes, they creep toward a lamp or 
the fireplace. When they hit an obstacle 
they stop, growl faintly, back away and 
try again at a slightly different angle. 
Their wanderings often take them all over 
the house. When they reach a light of the 
proper intensity, they bask under it bliss- 
fully in photoelectric euphoria. 

But contentment does not last. As their 
batteries run down, Elmer and Elsie begin 
to feel uneasy. When hunger begins to 
dominate them, they lose interest in gentle 
light. Now they want strong light: the 
bright, glaring lamp that burns inside their 
hutch. They scuttle toward it eagerly. If 
all goes well, they pop into the hutch, 
where electrical contacts quiet their hun- 
ger by recharging their batteries. Not until 
their run-down stomachs are full do they 
creep out again in search of gentle light. 

Sulks & Nerves. For more than a year 
Dr. Walter has been studying the habits of 
his pets. He is still unable to predict 
exactly how they will act. Sometimes they 
wander happily between two gentle lights, 
apparently enjoying an occasional change 
of scenery. Sometimes they get panicky 
when they hit a difficult obstacle. They 
may stall, sulk or become wildly agitated, 
almost as if the frustration were giving 
them a nervous breakdown. 

There have been tragedies, too. Some- 
times Elmer and Elsie, delayed by an ob- 
stacle, have not reached their hutch in 
time. They have starved to death in sight 
of plentiful food. The good Dr. Walter, 
of course, brings them back from the dead 
by recharging their batteries. 

Dr. Walter, one of Britain’s leadin 
physiologists, does not think Elmer anf 
Elsie are entirely reliable tools for study- 
ing the human nervous system. But they 
have given him one good hint, he says. 
The human brain has something like ten 
billion nerve cells. Elmer and Elsie have 
the equivalent of only two, but even with 
this simple equipment, they give a lifelike 
performance. This observation suggests to 
Dr. Walter that the cells of the human 
brain may act in large groups, rather than 
independently. “In fact,” he says, “it is 
possible that the brain may not be quite so 
complicated as we first feared.” 

Dr. Walter hopes soon to give Elmer 
and Elsie a simple kind of “memory,” so 
that they can learn by experience to avoid 
unpleasant situations. Then he can teach 
them tricks and study the development of 
their conditioned reflexes. 


H-Bomb "Secrets" 


Many U.S. scientists, including those 
not connected with military research, are 
afraid to talk about the hydrogen bomb. 
They have seen too many colleagues pil- 
loried for discussing “classified informa- 
tion,” even though it may have been 
known for years to all the scientific world. 

In its current issue the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, for once feeling no such 
fears, carries an article which describes in 
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Whether you’re off to business or your favorite ski 
run, protect your car with seat covers of saran. 
You'll find your local saran seat cover dealer listed in 


the classified section of your telephone directory. 


Saran by National y 


THE NATIONAL PLASTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY e@ ODENTON, MARYLAND @ NEW YORK, NEW YORK @ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


COVCIS 


... all set to go... the year around 








For winter sports ... summer tours... or everyday 
driving to business, it’s wonderful to know your car 
is protected with seat covers of saran. For saran is 
the fabric that keeps its bright good looks through 
every aspect of today’s constant motoring. 


Color-bright, wear-proof saran filaments, manufac- 
tured by The National Plastic Products Company, 
are woven by the nation’s top textile mills into the 
stunning, sturdy fabrics motorists prefer for seat 
covers. Fabrics of saran give you built-in color in 
seat covers that resist stains, scuffing, fading and 
rugged wear. And they stay bright and colorful as 
new with very little care. 





Manufacturers of Saran Filaments; Nevamar High-Pressure Laminates and Wynene Molded Products. 


detail and with figures the basic principles 
of the hydrogen bomb. It tells how the 
speeding fission fragments of exploding 
uranium will impart high velocity to light 
atoms around them, causing them to 
“fuse,” and release enormous amounts of 
energy. 

One reaction discussed by the author 
uses deuterium (heavy hydrogen) packed 
into a layer around the uranium detonator. 
Deuterium atoms, which are given the 
comparatively low energy of 100,000 elec- 
tron volts, says the article, will react with 
each other on collision, turning into heli- 
um 3 and a single free neutron. The prod- 
ucts fly apart, with a speed equivalent to 
3-3 million electron volts. 

The author does not think much of this 
simple ‘“d-d_ reaction.” Probably not 
enough deuterium atoms would collide 
squarely. The reaction would probably die 
out before much of the material had a 





Puysicist THIRRING 
U.S. scientists wouldn’t dare. 


chance to react, and thus the bomb would 
not be very destructive. It might be much 
better, s the author, to surround the 
uranium detonator with lithium hydride. 
When hydrogen and lithium atoms in this 
common chemical compound are given 
sufficient energy, they react with one an- 
other, forming two atoms of helium 4. It 
takes only 100,000 electron volts, says the 
artic'e, to start the reaction. Each atomic 
collision yields an enormous amount of 
energy: 17.3 million electron volts. Thus 
lithium hydride should give more than 
twice as much energy per pound as fission- 
ing uranium. 

Few U.S. scientists would dare to make 
such figures public. But the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists had run on to an excep- 
tion. Its article on the H-bomb is a reprint 
from a book by well-known Austrian Phys- 
icist Hans Thirring, who had no access to 
secret information. The book was pub- 
lished in Vienna, right under the nose of 
the Russians, in 1946. 
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IF YOU ARE A MAN WHO... 





As almost everyone knows, many modern electric motors never need 
re-lubrication. 

They run—an ever-increasing number of them—on New Departure 
self-enclosed ball bearings. For these are the bearings which (1) keep 
lubricant in, (2) keep dirt out, (3) reduce maintenance, and (4) sim- 
plify design. 

These New Departure ball bearings save motor users money in several 
ways. They reduce lubrication costs to zero! They eliminate burnouts, 
costly repairs and lost time due to over or undergreasing. And they make 
motors last longer—as evidenced by numbers of installations that have 
been running for many years without attention. 

Yes, you can save money by being certain the electric motors you 
design or manufacture or use are equipped with New Departure self- 
sealed ball bearings. Interesting booklet “Sealed” will be mailed on request. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 








NEW DEPARTURE ®* DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS @ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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THE NATIONS 


No. 


BATTERY 


The Delco battery is the country’s “number one” battery. 
It’s used as original equipment on more new cars and trucks 
than any other make. It’s built by Delco-Remy, the largest 
manufacturer of automotive electrical equipment. So when 
you need a new battery, be guided by the choice of the auto- 
motive engineer—replace with a dependable Delco. 


DELCO BATTERIES—A UNITED MOTORS LINE . . . DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Battery 





Element 98 


Creating new heavy elements is a faint 
bit like working a pinball machine; it 
takes a nice judgment of speed. Last week 
a group of University of California scien- 
tists led by Professor Glenn Seaborg told 
how they created Element 98, which 
stands six steps up the periodic table (of 
chemical elements) from uranium, the 
heaviest natural element. They did it by 
shooting alpha particles (helium nuclei) 
at curium, another synthetic element, No. 
96, created by a Seaborg group in 1945. 

The Californians knew that the alpha 
particles would have to move at just the 
right speed. If they moved too slowly, 
they would bounce off the curium nuclei. 
If they moved too fast, they would smash 
the more fragile nuclei. So the scientists 
adjusted their old reliable 60-inch cyclo- 
tron until it emitted alpha particles with 





Wide World 
CALIFORNIA’S SEABORG 
The element vanished. 


35 million electron volts of energy. This is 
not high power by modern standards (see 
above), but it did the trick. The alpha 
particles entered the curium nuclei and 
some of them stayed there, turning the 
curium into Element 98. 

The scientists named their creation 
“californium” after their state and uni- 
versity. They did not manufacture much 
of it. The curium they used was an invis- 
ible film weighing a few millionths of a 
gram, and only a small fraction of it 
changed into californium. The new ele- 
ment proved so radioactive that half of it 
disintegrated in 45 minutes. It took fast 
action to identify it and measure some of 
its properties before it vanished. 

Seaborg and his associates are under- 
standably proud of their new element. By 
theoretical figuring, they predicted in ad- 
vance what it would be like. Then, after 
the feat of creation, they found that cal- 
ifornium was just as they expected it 
to be. 
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Air 1s Goop for more than breathing. Air 
also keeps you warm. Enmeshed in your 
cool-weather clothing, it forms an insulat- 
ing barrier that retards loss of body heat. 

Now rayon, too, has been taught the 
trick of trapping air cells. 

Textile experts have made rayon do 
many entirely new and different things. 
They fitted it to constructions particularly 
suitable for warmth. To increase its adap- 
tability they even went so far as to re- 
arrange the basic molecular structure of 
rayon. 

The fruits of these labors are now avail- 
able. Right now you can buy handsome 
year-round rayon suits for both men and 
women, attractive all-weather sport togs, 
soft, luxurious blankets. All have this in 
common: They are warm; they are moth- 
proof; they are good-looking —and they 
are priced so reasonably you can afford to 

i use and enjoy them! American Viscose 
' Corporation, : pelts Avenue, New York 
Ng 
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Hot Air | 
gets 
the 
cold 

shoulder 







Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning 


Self 
Contained 
Air 
Conditioner 


00 much hot air in the wrong place 

can spoil a lot of things. If it’s in 
your store this summer, it will cut your 
sales and make you and your em- 
ployes miserable. But, with a West- 
inghouse UNITAIRE, you can avoid 
all this. Here's “big system” air con- 
ditioning in one compact, smartly- 
styled “package”. It will make your 
establishment a more comfortable 
place to shop or to work. Remember, 
nothing sells like a happy face. For 
full information now, call the West- 
inghouse Air Conditioning Distribu- 
tor listed in your classified tele- 
phone directory. Or, you may ob- 
tain folder SM-5206 by writing 
to Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Sturtevant Div., 
106 Damon Street, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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Westinghouse 
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EDUCATION 





$1,550 for What? 


For her class in international relations, 
Sophomore Sabina Slotta of Mills Col- 
lege in Oakland, Calif. decided to survey 
her fellow students on world events. Her 
findings rocked the campus: of roo girls, 
70 confessed they had no idea what bi- 
partisan foreign policy is, 28 were “totally 
uninformed” about the Atlantic pact, 39 
could not name the President of Argentina 
(“I don’t know his name, but he has a 
pretty, young wife,” volunteered one girl), 
nine never read the papers, and 56 merely 
glanced over the headlines. 

Fumed the Mills College Weekly: “It 
costs our parents $1,550 a year plus trans- 
portation, clothes, allowance and inciden- 
tals to send us here to be educated... 
Educated for what? To become a nation 
of bridge and Canasta players? . . .” 


Not Yet 


The debate had been so heated that 
Congressman Tom Steed of Oklahoma 
finally threw up his hands in disgust. “The 
chairman cannot preside over a_ riot,” 
said he. For 19 days behind closed doors, 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee had wrangled, but it was still getting 
nowhere on the Senate-approved federal 
aid-to-education bill. 

The issue causing all the trouble: 
whether federal funds should go to private 
and parochial as well as public schools. 
Roman Catholic spokesmen were plump- 
ing for a definite commitment to parochial 
schools. Their opponents wanted all pri- 
vate schools barred. The Senate bill, which 
left the matter up to each state, seemed 
to satisfy nobody on the committee. 

Last week the committee swiveled on 
dead center. One day, by a vote of 13 to 
12, it killed the House version of the Sen- 
ate bill. Next day, by a vote of 13 to 12, 
it agreed to consider a $300 million House 
bill for teachers’ salaries. Another $600 
million bill for school construction was to 
be studied by a subcommittee. Did that 
mean that U.S. schools were going to get 
federal aid after all? Since the parochial 
schools had not asked for salary or con- 
struction money, some Congressmen 
thought the new proposals might have a 
chance, But veteran committee members 
were skeptical. Said one: “Any aid bill is 
done for this year—finished.” 


Is v. Ought 


To wispy-haired Anthony Standen, 43, 
the world is divided into two groups— 
“scientists, who practice the art of infal- 
libility, and non-scientists, sometimes con- 
temptuously called laymen .. .” By any 
standard, Anthony Standen is no layman. 

After taking a “first” in chemistry at 
Oxford, he crossed to the U.S., studied 
chemical engineering at M.I.T., taught at 
St. John’s College in Annapolis, Md., is 
now editing a chemical encyclopedia at 
Brooklyn’s Polytechnic Institute. After 
two decades in the business, Chemist 





Standen has decided that scientists are 
overbearing, over-praised, and over-in- 
dulged. In a sweeping and savage little 
book called Science Is a Sacred Cow 
(Dutton; $2.75). he tries to tell why. 
Mystical Virtues. Individually, says 
Standen, scientists are pleasant and even 
modest fellows. But their “collective ego” 
is something else again. They are so in- 
fatuated with their own scientific minds, 
that “they seem to think they are entitled 
to pour scorn on other subjects from a 
very great height.”’ Standen does not deny 
that their practical results are admirable 
(“Better things for better living . . .,” 
etc.), but unfortunately “it is not the re- 
sults of science that they advertise most; 
it is always the ‘scientific method’ or the 





Albert Fenn—Lire 
CueMIst STANDEN 
Firecrackers in the faculty club. 
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‘scientific attitude,’ or a variety of other 
hidden, mystical virtues.” 

Meanwhile, laymen also have come to 
believe that science is a “cure-all for man- 
kind,” infallible and above criticism. This, 
says Standen, “is a delusion ... What 
with scientists who are so deep in science 
that they cannot see it, and non-scientists 
who are too over-awed to express an opin- 
ion, hardly anyone is able to recognize 
science for what it is, the great Sacred 
Cow of our time.” 

Probable Opinion. The sciences, Stan- 
den continues, range from “fairly good 
through mediocre to downright bad.” 
Physics is “science at its best,” and much 
of chemistry (‘an art [often] related to 
cooking, instead of a true science”) passes 
muster, But even these have serious con- 
tradictions. They make claims to the dis- 
covery of immutable truths, and yet scoff 
at all philosophical absolutes. Actually, 
their truth is not truth at all, but “a 
body of well-supported probable opinion 
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The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous !” 





TUNE IN! Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman,”The Halls of Ivy,” Friday nights on NBC © 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








BLACK’S 





BLACK'S 


“On this job you’ve got to have a 
truck that can take it 16 hours 
a day, 6 days a week—that’s why 
I changed to Ford,” says Bill Black. 
“You need trucks, too, that are 
easy on up-keep. We haven’t had 
a breakdown with Fords on the 
job. With 8-ton loads rolling every 
31% minutes—reliability like this 
really pays off!” 


> 


Smart idea for YOU. Change to FORD 
and get these money-saving features! 


®@ A choice of two V-8's and two 6-cylinder 
engines in over 175 models saves by fitting the 
job better @ Loadomatic Ignition saves gas 
@ Aluminum alloy pistons save oil @ Double 
channel frame saves through biggerload capacity 
@ Engine-top setting of accessories saves on 
maintenance @ Bonus Built reserves of strength 
ond power sove by giving you bigger load 
capacity and better performance. 





In a unique “tunnel quarry,” he mines one of the 
purest limestone deposits in the whole United States! 


Instead of working the usual open-air 
quarry, Bill Black of Black White Lime- 
stone Co., Quincy, IIl., found it pays to go 
underground . . . to mine 100 feet under 
the earth’s surface to get at one of the 
finest limestone deposits in the U. S. 





With no surface dirt to remove, Black gets 
only pure, white limestone from his quarry. 
He’s able to mine night and day, the year 
’round, regardless of weather. And Bill Black 
has found out, too, it pays to use Ford Trucks! 


He changes to Ford Trucks because “...they outwork 
trucks costing twice as much—do more per dollar!” 








oil mileage is still another big part of 
Ford Truck economy. We get wonder- 


Hauled up 30° grades to the outside, the 
limestone is dumped into a crusher and 


the truck goes back for another load. 
Says Mr. Black, “Good gasoline and 
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| “You sure need Ford 
brakes on this job!” 

says Ford Dealer M. 

Carrott to Black. He 

J tells him about Ford 


_ Bonus-Built construc- 
tion and removable 





< ; 
j brake drums with in- 
/ . spection hole for easy 
/ J maintenance, as well 


as longer brake life. 





ful gasoline mileage—each truck climbs 
those steep grades 75 times a day!” 


any other make!” 


Ford Trucks Cost Less Because— 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


“Ford's the truck for 
me from now on!" says 
Bill Black. “I knew 
Ford Trucks Last 
Longer—that’s one 
reason I decided to 
change. Now that I've 
found they cost leas to 
run, too—I’d think 
twice before buying 


only, and its ideas may be exploded at 
any time.” 

More important, says Standen, the 
physicists are really blind to the questions 
that should most concern men. “Is the 
universe to be thought of in terms of elec- 
trons and protons? Or... in terms of 
Good and Evil? Merely to ask the ques- 
tion is to realize at least one very impor- 
tant limitation of physics.” 

To Standen, all the other sciences are 
guilty of the same limitation—and lay- 
men should never forget it. The biolo- 
gists, trying desperately to be “scientific,” 
spend a good deal of time trying to define 
their terms. The results, says Standen, 
are “ludicrous.” They dare not even try 
to define “life.” They define “ ‘stimulus’ 
and ‘response’. . . in terms of one anoth- 
er. No biologist can define a species. And 
as for a genus—all attempts come down 
to this: ‘A genus is a grouping of species 
that some recognized taxonomic specialist 
has called a genus... 

Guesswork in Gobbledygook. The psy- 
chologists are worse, torn as they are be- 
tween gestaltists, behaviorists, function- 
alists, reflexologists and other -ists. They 
expend their energies formalizing the ob- 
vious (“Although other sensations have 
various degrees of hedonic tone,” says one 
textbook, “pain is notoriously unpleas- 
ant”). But the result of all their efforts, 
Standen insists, is that they cannot say 
anything really important about man. “It 
is possible to go clear through a course 
in psychology without ever hearing what 
the various virtues are.” 

As for the social sciences (sample the- 
“The relationship of population densi- 
ty to residential propinquity as a factor in 
marriage selection’”’), they are “guesswork 
clad in long, flowing robes of gobbledy- 
gook.” Meanwhile, mathematics, the only 
exact science, has become merely the tool 
of all the others. Scientists deserve to be 
slapped, according to Standen, because 
they have substituted the is for the ought. 
“That is why we must never allow our- 
selves to be ruled by scientists. They 
must be our servants, not our masters.” 

Standen’s book contains enough fire- 
crackers to keep faculty-club lunches pop- 
ping for weeks. Chemist Standen could 
expect few cheers from his fellow scien- 
tists; even the professor of Greek might 
find him too glib to be taken straight. But 
for scientists or laymen inclined to speak 
of science in both holy and fearful tones, 
Standen’s prescription might be a good 
little relaxer. 


Let's Not 


The big story at the University of Texas 
last week was to have been a student ref- 
rendum. The question: Should the uni- 
versity lift its ban on Negro students? 
Two days before the poll, the university's 
five-judge student court called the whole 
thing off. With last-minute effect, anti- 
referendum forces had argued that 1) a 
vote to keep the ban would give the Rus- 
sians another chance to howl at the U.S., 
2) a vote to lift the ban would bring a lot 
of howling Texans down on the univer- 
sity’s neck. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GRAPHIC 
Q 


NOW ONLY 


$9950 


Versatile, easy- 
ity camera! t 
sheet film or film pack! 
Makes album-size 244x3'4 
pictures. mplete with 
color-corrected £/4.5 in 
synchronized shutter, Has many features which have 
long made the Speed Graphic favorite of the press 
photographer. 


AND NEW 120 ROLL HOLDER 


$192 


@ Uses popular 120 roll film 

@ Automatic film advance 

© For all 214x344 Graphic and 
R. B. Graflex cameras. 


BOTH FOR ONLY ‘115% 


GRAFLEX 


Bon on Inc. oe 413 
Rochester 8, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


use, qual- 
roll film, 











Please send complete descriptive literature FREE on 
Century Graphic and 120 Roll Holder. 
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Lucinda's Arsenal 


In the crowded ballroom of St. Louis’ 
Statler Hotel one day last week, a heavy- 
set, greying woman rose at the speakers’ 
table, eyed her luncheon audience ap- 
praisingly through horn-rimmed glasses 
and began: “You're not going to like any- 
thing I say, but I don’t care, so long as 
you listen.” 

Then for 20 minutes Dr. Lucinda de 
Leftwich Templin, fiftyish, principal of 
| Radford School for Girls in El Paso, Tex., 
waggled her finger and told St. Louis 
Rotarians what was wrong with U.S. par- 
ents and education. According to Dr. 


4 COLORS 


Templin, too many parents “pass the 
| buck. Fathers alibi too much take 
| the path of least resistance, are too in- 
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ethical getting cau ethical 
goodness as getting by.’’ Parents let re- 
ligious education slide, “teach about Cae- 


wrong as 


sar in the home ... but not enough 
| about Paul.” 

Concluded brisk Lucinda Templin: 
“Character is the glue that holds society 


| together. It has been allowed to dry out. 
We'll come unstuck right quick if we 
| don’t do something about it.” Her audi- 


ence listened and liked it. 

Light Fires. To document her position, 
Dr. Templin could call on the experience 
of 22 successful years as principal of Rad- 
ford School. Missouri-born-and-raised, 
she got her Ph.D. in sociology at the 
University of Missouri. In 1927, when she 
took charge of what was then the El Paso 
School for Girls, it had an enrollment of 
74, a 14-teacher faculty and a $45,000 

For information, mortgage. Today Radford (twelve 
TIME International grades) rates as one of the best girls’ 
Room 23-41, 9 Rockefeller Plazo, New York 20| boarding schools in the Southwest, has a 
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From historic Valliant & Son 
Vineyards—under vine since 
1849—come four great wines 
to complement your meals. 
Valliant Burgundy, Valliant 
Riesling, Valliant Sauternes, 
Valliant Cabernet. Each is au- 
thentic in character and de- 
veloped in accordance with 
time-honored traditions. Also, 
ask for Valliant appetizer and 
dessert wines: Sherry, Port 
and Muscatel. 


W.A. TAYLOR & CO.,N.Y.C. 
Sole Distributors for U.S.A. 


Valliant California Wines 
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limited enrollment of 150 students, 23 on 
the faculty and a $500,000 endowment. 

Last year Dr. Templin decided to spend 
a few weeks in barnstorming each year, 
trying to light fires under “parents with 
alibis,” by telling them about the educa- 
tional ideas that had worked for Radford. 

“Any moron can spend money,” scolds 
Dr. Templin, “but it takes brains and 
ingenuity to get along without it.” Par- 
ents of Radford girls, many of them 
wealthy Texans, are asked to give their 
daughters only $1 a week for “diversion 
money.” The girls are required to keep 
their own checking accounts at the school 
bank from fifth grade on, are marked for 
proficiency in keeping track of where the 
money goes. Dr. Templin has no patience 
with parents who prefer their daughters 
to “marry a white-collar moron instead of 
an intelligent well-paid artisan.” Home- 
making has first priority; girls begin 
learning to sew in the third grade, to cook 
in the fifth. “I don’t see how any boy has 
the nerve to get married today on what 
the average girl expects,” says Dr. Tem- 
plin. “A large number of our appalling 
divorces result from the wife’s failure in 
homemaking.” 

Especially Taxi Drivers. Next on 
Radford’s priority list come good man- 
ners: “Today’s geography and science 
may become useless tomorrow but good 
manners are always an asset.” 

Intellectual training, third on the list, is 
no cut & dried affair. Radford teachers on 
vacations and sabbaticals are advised by 
Dr, Templin to travel and “get new ideas, 
new enthusiasms” instead of taking gradu- 
ate courses. “You can learn from any- 
body,” contends Dr. Templin, “especially 
taxi drivers.” 

To stir students’ imaginations she has 
assembled her own Templin-type muse- 
um, ranging from Napoleonic memora- 
bilia to 300 autographed photographs of 
contemporary world figures and a flag 
which flew over General MacArthur’s 
headquarters in the Philippines. 

Visitors to Radford find a bristling ar- 
ray of German, American, Japanese and 
Italian artillery directed at them from 
the school lawn. The miniature arsenal is 
meant to “teach the future mother what 
war means.” 

Rough & Ready. With Radford par- 
ents, Dr. Templin can be rough & ready. 
An invitation to luncheon with the head- 
mistress is tantamount to a command, 
and Texas fathers usually “come out 
meek as Moses” (as Dr. Templin says) to 
get a periodical going-over. One father 
who was annoyed because she had cor- 
rected his daughter’s table manners got a 
typical Templin snapper: “Your daugh- 
ter is the only .girl I have ever seen who 
butters her bread with her thumb, and I 
won't have it.” 

Last week Dr. Templin sent out the 
last barrage of her latest tour, which had 
covered service clubs from Conshohocken, 
Pa. to Harvey, Ill. As she prepared to 
put up her guns and go back to Radford, 
she hoped that a few of her shots had hit 
and that “some fathers” might go home 
and “do something about it.” 
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This Is The First Thing 
You Need For A Cold— 
To Feel Better Fast! 


ta COLD TREATMENT that is widely recom- 
mended today is aspirin and as much rest as 
possible because of all cold treatments, this is 
the simplest and most effective. 

At the first sign of a cold—before you do any- 
thing else — you should take BAYER ASPIRIN, 
because BAYER ASPIRIN brings you quick relief 
from the headachy, feverish feeling — and the 
muscular aches and pains—that usually accom- 
pany a cold. 

Ask your doctor about this. We’re sure he will 
tell you that no matter what you do to try stop- 
ping or shortening a cold, it’s sound advice. 























FEEL BETTER FAST 


And it’s advice that produces fast results. For 
BAYER ASPIRIN is actually ready to go to work 
in two seconds, That's why, when you take it to 
relieve these distressing cold symptoms, you get 
the relief you want with astonishing speed. 
By dropping a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet in a 
glass of water and watching how quickly it dis- 
integrates, you can see this two second speed 
with your own eyes. 


















WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT 


BAYER ASPIRIN is also an excellent medication 
to use for the relief of sore throats due to colds. 
You just dissolve three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets 
in one-third of a glass of water—and then gargle. 
This makes a highly potent medicinal gargle 
that almost instantly soothes tender throat 
membranes, relieves pain and irritation. 

You'll find that BAYER ASPIRIN is not only 
highly effective, but wonderfully gentle, too. Its 
single active ingredient is so gentle to the sys- 
tem doctors regularly prescribe it even for small 
children. 

Get BAYER ASPIRIN today. When you buy, 
ask for it by its full name—Bayer Aspirin—not 
just for “aspirin” alone, 


















Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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| % "s just an accident, Bobby—that friendly little puppy 
doesn’t mean to be harmful. 

In business, too, accidents hap pen—and superior insur- 
ance service is necessary. That’s why you should know about 
Hardware Mutuals workmen's compensation insurance. Com- 
pare the service it provides, and the /ow net cost, with the in- 
surance you now have. 





Hardware Mutuals rank high in promptness of claims pay- 
ments to injured employes, and work sympathetically to 
help them get well. Our Loss Prevention Department has an 
excellent record for providing practical help—to policyhold- 
ers who qualify—in eliminating causes of accidents. 


“HEY, PUP—QUIT SHOVING!” 


Buc that's not all, Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy represents many other clear-cut benefits—carefully 
trained representatives, and fast, friendly, nationwide, day- 
and-night service. Dividends returned to policyholders now 
total $88,500,000! 
Phone Western Union 

Here's how co find out more about Hardware Mutuals work- 
men’s compensation insurance . . . without obligation! Just 
call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say 
you'd like the name and address of your nearest Hardw are 
Mutuals re presentative. Get in touch with him today. 
You'll find him capable, friendly, and anxious to 4e/p you! 


Insurance for your AVTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


ardware Mutuals 


cs us Pat oF 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
New Strength for the Boom 


Said a Wall Street trader: “When you 
expect stocks to go down and they simply 
refuse to do it, it’s time to start looking 
the other way.” Last week, so many inves- 
tors looked the other way that they gave 
the bull market its second biggest shove 
since its birth last June. A surge of buying, 
much of it from notably cautious invest- 
ment trusts, sent blue-chip stocks soaring 
as much as eight points, and pushed the 
Dow-Jones industrial average to 208.09, 
the highest since June 1946. 

There was good reason for the bull- 
throated roar. Many companies were pass- 
ing out bigger dividends, and earnings in 
general had held steady. But more impor- 
tant, the eight-year-long boom, after being 
prematurely buried time & again, was 
surging up bigger than ever in many seg- 
ments of the economy. 

Housing was a prize example. In 1950's 
first two months, some 160,000 new hous- 
ing units were started, 60% more than a 
year ago. Television manufacturers even 
managed to step up their already phenom- 
enal production to 91,766 sets a week, 18% 
higher than last year’s best. The auto in- 
dustry was still breaking all production 
records. The U.S. and Canada turned out 
133,462 cars and trucks last week. 

Quick Recovery. The steel industry, 
bouncing back fast from the coal strike, 
boosted output 21.7 points in two weeks. 
At 95.5% of capacity this week, produc- 
tion was still climbing. Although the coal 
settlement had added anywhere from 10¢ 
to 25¢ to the cost of producing a ton of 
steel, the steelmakers, wary of Congress’ 
watchful eye (see below), apparently 
planned to absorb the cost and not hike 
prices. 

Despite the boom, there were dark 
spots. Unemployment was up to 4,684,000 
in February as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This was due less to a 
drop in jobs than to the fact that the 
economy was not expanding fast enough 
to absorb the estimated 1,500,000 annual 
newcomers in the growing labor force. 
Easter shopping had also been disappoint 
ing for department stores; soft goods were 
moving so slowly that textile mills saw 
trouble ahead. 

But there was no letup in the heavy 
sales of durable goods. Consumers had 
more money to spend: in January, the De- 
partment of Commerce said, personal in- 
come reached an annual rate of $212.9 
billion, the highest in twelve months. 

Cautious Optimist. All in all, most 
U.S. businessmen shared the cautious op- 
timism of Harvard’s white-haired Econo- 
mist Sumner H. Slichter. In Chicago last 
week, he predicted a high level of business 
through at least r19s50’s third quarter. 
There might be “some further drop in pro- 
duction and employment,” said Slichter, 
“Tbut] I do not believe that it will be se- 
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: James F, Coyne 
ECONOMIST SLICHTER 
A roar. 


vere or long.” And while Slichter thought 
that Government and unions would wield 
still bigger power in shaping the economy, 
it would remain one “run, in the main, by 
tens of millions of consumers each buying 
what they prefer, and by millions of busi- 
ness managers each using his own judg- 
ment as to what to make and how to 
make it . . . So long as the economy is 
run in large measure by decentralized 
decision-making, it can be counted on to 
be adaptable and progressive and to grow 
rapidly in productivity.” 
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SENATOR O’MAHONEY 
A smear? 


UTILITIES 
$125 a Month 


New York City’s $1.5 billion Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. serves 2.6 million cus- 
tomers, more than any other private gas & 
electric company in the world. Last week 
big “Con Ed” decided to improve its 5 
year-old pension system, announced a plan 
which union & management say is one of 
the best in the country. Beginning April 1, 
all 30,000 Consolidated Edison workers 
who reach the compulsory retirement age 
of 65 and have 30 years of service will get 
a pension of at least $125 a month (in- 
cluding Social Security benefits), and a 
majority of employees will get more. The 
company will bear the cost of the plan 
estimated at nearly $5,000,000 a year. 


STEEL 


""Heejus Monsthers" 

The trusts ... are heejus monsthers 
built up by the inlightened entherprise iv 
the men that done so much to advance 
progress in our beloved country. On won 
hand I wud stomp thim undther fut; on 
th’other hand, not so fast. 





Many a Congressman has had the same 
mixed feelings about the steel companies 
as Mr. Dooley had about the trusts. In 
Washington last week, some Senators 
seemed about to do a bit of stomping on 
the steelmen. But from the wings there 
were cries of “Not so fast.” 

The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, headed by Wyoming’s Democratic 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, was ready 
with its findings on the latest rise in the 
price of steel (Time, Dec. 26), made by 
the steel companies primarily to compen- 
sate for their employees’ strike-won pen- 
sions. Reportedly, the findings included a 
blast at the “unwarranted” and “untime- 
ly” price rise, and recommendations that 
Congress 1) require the steel companies 
to give 30 days advance notice of price 
boosts, 2) hold public hearings to deter- 
mine whether the increases are justified, 
and 3) make a study to find ways of in- 
creasing competition in the industry, and 
determine whether the steel industry is a 
public utility, and hence subject to Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

Prices & Power. To Ohio’s Senator 
Robert A. Taft, the minority leader of 
the economic committee, O’Mahoney’s re- 
port was a smear on the steel industry, 
looking “in the direction of price fixing” 
and a “planned and controlled economy.” 
The evidence, said Taft in the weekly 
column which he sends free to 180 Ohio 
newspapers, “clearly shows that there is 
no collusion between the [steel] compa- 
nies and that competition is reasonably 
active ...” 

Nevertheless, even Taft wondered if 
“the present price of steel may not be too 
high. Perhaps it was too high before the 
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This announcement is not, and is not to be construed as, an offer to sell, or a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of this Common Stock. 


March 16, 1950 


277,978 Shares 
Commercial Credit Company 


Common Stock 
(310 Par Value) 


The Company has called for redemption all outstanding shares of its 3.60% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, each share of which is convertible into 1% shares of 
Common Stock. The Underwriters named in the Prospectus have severally agreed, 
subject to certain conditions,-to purchase such of the above shares (which have 
been reserved for issuance upon such conversion) as are not so issued prior to the 
expiration of the conversion privilege on April 4, 1950. 

Prior to and after the expiration of the conversion privilege of the 3.60% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock, the several Underwriters may offer and sell Common Stock 
as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


The First Boston Corporation Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


PLANNED 
LIGHTING 


Planned lighting with Pittsburgh 
Permafiector Fluorescent and In 
candescent Equipment will pay 
dividends through improved ap 
pearance, increased efficiency 
and better customer-employee 
employer relations. The Perma 
flector Lighting Engineer near 
you will gladly show you how an 
investment in improved lighting 
. will bring you these benefits. 

Get the Details About Fill in Coupon ond Mail to: 


PLANNED PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 0 Stores; D Schools; 
400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 2 Offices; © Buildings 
L ! G H T ! N G Send "Planned Lighting” booklet checked O Banks; 


Your request will bring you Name 
the picture story of what Company 











plenned lighting has done Street 
for others and can do for you 








PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Distributed By Electrical Wholesalers Everywhere - Permaflector Engineers In All Key Cities 





last increase.” Nor did Taft ignore the 
question of “whether the U.S. Steel Corp. 
is so predominant that it has power to fix 
prices and at least modify the usual effects 
of competition.” If that were found to be 
the case, Taft suggested a solution that 
outdid even O’Mahoney’s proposals. “We 
should consider,” he said, “whether we 
should place a limit on the proportion of 
any industry which can be controlled by 
one company.” 

A Quaint Idea. This radical proposal 
was promptly slapped down by the Wall 
Street Journal, which observed that “pre- 
serving competition by creating a Govern- 
ment-dictated cartel is . . . a quaint idea.” 
Big Steel’s Chairman Irving S. Olds offered 
another kind of comment. In his annual 
report last week, he disclosed that profits 
in 1949 were the highest since 1929 and 
totaled $165,908,829 (v. $129,627,845 in 
1948). But Olds carefully pointed out that 
U.S. Steel's slice of the nation’s steelmak- 
ing capacity has declined steadily from 
44.2% in 1902 to 32.2% today. 

In any case, the O’Mahoney Commit- 
tee’s majority report—and Bob Taft's 
proposals—are sure to supply plenty of 
ammunition for Brooklyn Democrat 
Emanuel Celler, a self-styled trustbuster. 
Next month, Celler’s House judiciary sub- 
committee will hold still another hearing 
to see just how heejus the steel monsthers 
really are, 


AVIATION 
Ceiling Unlimited 


Not in years had the Civil Aeronautics 
Board been so pleased with the “young, 
vigorous and growing” U.S. airline indus- 
try. In a report to Congress last week, 
CAB noted that the onetime money-losing 
industry had climbed into the black in 
1949 and that the future looked bright. 

Within the next five to ten years, CAB 
predicted, the majority of U.S. travelers 
who make trips of 1,000 miles or more 
will go by air. “This [trend] is certainly 
true of first-class travel, and the trend is 
already apparent with respect to coach- 
class travel.” CAB saw one dark spot 
ahead: Britain is well in front of the U.S. 
in the development of jet commercial 
planes. To catch up, CAB urged Congress 
at least to help finance the building of 
jet prototype planes by the U.S. aircraft 
industry. Failure to do so, warned CAB, 
might force the U.S. transocean lines 
“either to buy foreign aircraft or to yield 
traffic to the foreign carriers.” 

The airline and aircraft industries 
backed up CAB with some good news of 
their own for stockholders last week 
@ United Air Lines reported a $2.3 mil- 
lion profit for 1949, the first in three 
years. President William Allan Patterson 
said the better showing was due to record 
revenues (up 109%) and increased operat- 
ing efficiency. 

g Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. re- 
ported a $3.7 million operating profit 
for fiscal 1949, its first since 1945. Rea- 
son: sales increased 75% last year 


to $197 million, thanks chiefly to B-36 
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IN EMERGENCY OPERATIONS lights must not fail. To assure dependable lighting, at all 


times, many hospitals are equipped with Exide Emergency Lighting 


a safe, sure source of 


power that’s also used in many schools, theaters and other buildings where crowds gather. 





KNOCK 'EM DOWN is the way 
wreckers do it today... with a 
hefty iron ball swung by the boom 
of a crane. Many big cranes, bull- 
dozers, trucks and other huskies 
used for demolition and construc- 
tion depend on powerful Exide 
Batteries to crank their hard-to- 
start Diesel engines. 
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HIGH TENSION. Hot wires 
above. Cold earth far below. 
A hard climb between. But 
it’s all in the day’s work 
for the men who maintain 
electric power lines. In the 
central station that feeds 
these lines, many Exide 
Batteries are used for 
vital operations. 


Where dependability is vital you'll find Exide 
Batteries. When you buy a battery for your car, 
buy starting assurance. Remember, a single starting 
failure can be far more costly than the little extra 


you pay for a trustworthy Exide Battery. 
Depend on the Exide Dealer for good products, 
good service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


oy x 
Exide BATTERIES HAVE PROVED THEIR DEPENDABILITY 
IN VITAL SERVICES FOR 62 YEARS 


Trade-mark U.S. Pat. OF. 
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Mayflower 
Warehouses 


Mayflower Warehouse expert 
packers protect your hard-to- 
peck breokabies! They seve you 
time, worry and bother. It pays 
to use Mayflower packing service. 


PACKED “PRIDE 


CTORED “SAFETY 


Mayflower storage is scientif- 
ically done with the greatest 
of care. Every precaution is takento 
assure the return of your posses- 
sions just as when you stored them. 















_Warehouses 
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Know your local 
Mayflower Warehouseman 
consult your 
telephone directory 





Mayflower 
Warehouses 


Coast to Coast 


CXCLUSIVE AGKATS ACRO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT co. 
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Harvey V 
AMERICAN Express’ REED 


orders. Consolidated still has a backlog 
of $207 million in Army & Navy orders. 

@ Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s production 
increased 35% during 1949, reported Pres- 
ident Robert E. Gross, but greater output 
of small, lower-priced military planes 
pushed profits down 10% to $5.5 million. 
Nine-tenths of the 505 planes produced 
last year were jet-powered. At year’s end, 
total backlog of orders was $229 million. 


TRAVEL 
Private State Department 


As he left Rome with his band of 522 
Holy Year pilgrims early this month, 
Cardinal Spellman was heard to exclaim: 
“Long live the Pope, long live Rome, and 
long live the American Express Com- 
pany!” The cheer was gratefully received 
by American Express, which has already 
enjoyed a long life: it celebrated its tooth 
anniversary last week. 

In its anniversary week President 
Ralph T. Reed, who started in as chief 
accountant in 1919, had some happy news 
for American Express’ 5,500 employees in 
160 offices scattered through 25 different 
countries. He reported that American Ex- 
press netted $2.5 million on a $14.2 mil- 
lion gross last year, a new alltime record 
gross and profits 32% more than 1948. 

Good as Gold. American Express was 
founded the year after the California 
Gold Rush, when several companies, in- 
cluding the famed express companies of 
Wells and Fargo, merged into the Amer- 
ican Express Co. to ship gold, silver and 
paper currency through the Wild West. 
But it was not until 1891 that American 
Express went abroad—the result of a trip 
to Europe by President James C. Fargo. 
He became infuriated at the red tape 
which entangled him when he wanted to 
draw on his letter of credit. To cut 
the tape, he designed the now familiar 
American Express travelers’ cheques. They 








Parts OFFICE 
Net: $2.5 million and the most beautiful girl in the world. 


now comprise the bulk of the com- 
pany’s billion-dollar business, and have 
become standard exchange in every corner 
of the world. (So valued are they, in 
fact, that last year a ring started to 
counterfeit $1,000,000 of them—and was 
nabbed.) As the demand for travelers’ 
cheques grew, American. Express had to 
expand its services abroad (it sold its 
domestic freight business to Railway Ex- 
press Co. in 1918). 

In World War II, the company added 
some unusual new services. From the 
Argentine it supplied the State Depart- 
ment with the travel plans of every pro- 
Hitler German in Buenos Aires. Before 
the U.S. entered the war, the company’s 
Berlin office ran an underground escape 
service to Switzerland for aliens trapped 
in the country. The company promptly 
started expanding again near war's end. 
When the U.S. Army marched into Rome 
in 1944, an American Express official 
marched in with it, opened the old Rome 
office for business the next day. 

Missing Persons. Next to its cheques, 
American Express is best known for its 
globe-circling guided tours, which provide 
transportation, hotel rooms and food (but 
no liquor) at fixed rates. The company 
makes its profit not by charging travelers 
a fee but by getting “wholesale” rates on 
hotels, etc., and taking a “retail” markup. 
This year thousands of Americans will 
take 167 different tours, ranging in price 
from $10.95 for a two-day trip through 
New York City to $2,338 for a 68-day 
jaunt through ten European countries. 
The most popular: two-week “Banner 
Tours” through the West ($297 and up), 
and six-week European trips ($1,123 and 
up). 

American Express offers so many free 
services that many travelers consider it 
their private State Department. For no 
charge, its offices hold or forward mail 
and telegrams for travelers (it has the 
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A Gila monster has nothing on this steel 


Just as Nature made the Gila monster to survive 

the blazing heat of the desert . . . so Armco Research 
developed a special steel to withstand high 

heat and corrosion in your automobile muffler and 
many other products you use. 

This aluminum coated steel not only resists 
corrosion and heat damage at temperatures up to 1250°F, 
— it reflects heat better than any other steel 
except highly polished stainless. These are the 
reasons why manufacturers use this remarkable new metal 
for range interior bodies, picnic grills, oven 
liners, combustion chambers of circulating heaters, 
automobile mufflers and many other products. 

Atuminizep Steel provides a combination of 
qualities that neither aluminum nor steel could offer alone. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


COAST TO COAST * 
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The aluminum coating is fused to the steel — not just 
painted on. It is only one of many special- 

purpose steels developed by Armco to make living 
more convenient for you. Other Armco Steels, such as 
Stainless, Zinccrip and Enameling Iron, 

give you longer and mote satisfactory service in 

scores of products ranging from your kitchen 

sink to storm doors and window frames. 


For 50 years Armco has concentrated on the 
production of special-purpose steels. To make sure you 
get the benefit of all these years of research, 
insist on seeing the familiar Armco trademark whenever 
you buy products made of steel. It is your 
assurance that the manufacturer has used extra quality 
steel to give you extra service. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Maybe Hollywood coined that 
word, “fabulous”, but it’s the 
right description for New Jer- 
sey as far as industry is con- 
cerned, 

That’s because New Jersey is 
at the Crossroads of the East 
. . » because the diversification 
of New Jersey industry spells 
success for manufacturers . .. 
because New Jersey is on the 
mainline to major markets! 

You'll find other plus advan- 
tages that make New Jersey 
“fabulous” for all types of in- 
dustrial plants—big advantages 
like productive labor . . . the 
finest in research activities . .. 
unexcelled transportation facil- 
ities . . . all this, and much 
more, are yours in New Jersey. 

Public Service stands ready to 
help you in New Jersey with 
the dependable services it has 
to offer. 


Consider New Jersey 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 


AND GAS COMPANY 





Write Dept. H. for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.”" © 
78 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
(oer Se 
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largest private mail service in the world), 
give travel information, recommend ho- 
tels and pensions, arrange for baby-sitters, 
find lost friends or relatives, and perform 
dozens of other services. Not long ago an 
American officer wrote the Paris office 
that he was hunting for “the most beauti- 
ful girl in the world.” He didn’t know her 
name, he said, but he had seen her for 
three days in Rheims during the war. He 
described her graphically, and added that 
her mother played the piano. American 
Express found the girl for him. 

This week, as President Reed set sail 
for a European inspection tour himself, he 
was brightly optimistic about his com- 
pany’s next too years. Having opened up 
eleven new branches in 1949, he is now 
planning new offices in Cannes, Tel Aviv, 
Tripoli, Okinawa and Oberammergau. 
“The quickest way for other nations to 
earn U.S. dollars,” says Reed, “is to at- 
tract U.S. tourists. Because most coun- 
tries understand that now, I think 1950 
will be our best year ever.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Cock-a-doodle 


In a handsome, 36-page booklet, Indus- 
trialist Henry J. Kaiser last week gave the 
public its first good look at his complex 
industrial empire and the way he controls 
it. That empire, the booklet explained, 
had now grown to 44 plants, producing 
141 different products and chalking up 
annual sales of $500 million. It did not 
tell how much profit the empire makes. 

But through his family’s investment 
and operating company, Henry J. Kaiser 
Co., Kaiser holds 100% control of Kaiser 
Steel Corp., which owns the big $123 mil- 
lion Fontana steel plant, his biggest 
moneymaker. The next best moneymaker, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., is 
controlled (49.7%) by the Henry J. Kai- 
ser Co, and another investment company, 
Kaiser Industries, Inc. Between them 
they also control four other profitable 
companies: Permanente Cement Co., 
with a 30.4% stock interest; Kaiser Met- 
al Products Inc. (55% Kaiser Com- 
munity Homes (50%), and Consolidated 
Builders Inc. (22.5%). On the other 
hand, the two companies own only 9.5% 
interest in the money-losing, automaking 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

In short, it looked as if Kaiser had put 
most of his own eggs in the right bas- 
kets and kept a tight hold on the handles. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Militant Macy's 

Manhattan’s R.H. Macy & Co. last 
week cut the prices on toasters and 28 
other small appliances -(mixers, irons, 
broilers, etc.) an average of 23%. By do- 
ing so, the world’s largest department 
store boldly hotted up the fire in its long 
cold war against Fair Trade laws (Time, 
Nov. 15, 1948). Macy’s previous efforts 
to sell merchandise below fixed prices had 
landed it in court on such Fair Trade 
charges as price-cutting Doubleday books 
and offering “Mallinson’s pure silk pussy 














“Imagine him threatening to knock 
my block off if I didn’t use enough 
Angostura® in his Old Fashioned!” 


AnCO5TU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura sharpens your taste so that your 
Old Fashioned seems zestier and richer. It 
does the same for your favorite cola drink, 
too! Use 5 or 6 dashes for a “Navy cola.” 
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IN AIR CONDITIONING 
it's the ——" 


COMPRESSOR THAT COUNTS 


—} 










UNIT AIR CONDITIONERS 


TO 100 hp. 


ONLY WESTINGHOUSE 
CAN GIVE YOU THIS RANGE 
-HERMETICALLY- SEALED 








In 1933, Westinghouse pioneered the hermeti- 
cally-sealed compressor design for air condi 


tioning. In one step, it eliminated belts, pulleys 
and shaft seal refrigerant leaks—and reduced 
weight, size and vibration. 

17 years of successful installations have 
proved the soundness of this principle. 

Today, only Westinghouse can give you 
hermetically-sealed compressors in all sizes— 
from 2 to 100 horsepower. When you consider 


air conditioning—any application—from a 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


—__ 
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self-contained unit to a complete system— 
choose Westinghouse because its heart is a 
compressor hermetically sealed in steel. 

This is your greatest single guarantee—above 
any written guarantee—that Westinghouse Ait 
Conditioning will give you the longest, most 
dependable, trouble-free service. Sturtevant 
Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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COMPRESSORS IN 
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Carbon paper with a built-in smile’! 





When the few extra pennies spent for 
Carter's carbons mean a happier secre- 
tary—they're important pennies, 


Want longer-wearing carbons? Try 
Carter's Midnight. Want carbons that 
won't curl? Carter's are built to stay flat, 
so that work is faster, and easier. And 
there’s a specific Carter's carbon de- 
signed to meet every typing need. 


Ask any leading Stationer or Office 
Outfitter, today, to show you the Carter's 
carbon paper best suited to better per- 
formance in your own office typewriters 
...or drop us a line and we'll send you 
samples and tell you the names of your 
local dealers. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DOZENS 
OF SHARP 
COPIES 


CARTERS 


top quality carbons 


reduce work 


ofiee sats 


and save money 








| willow dresses” at $8.94 instead of $12.95. 








Macy’s had won on the dresses and this 
time the Fair Traders might find it just as 
hard to curb the world’s largest depart- 
ment store. 

It had started price-cutting presumably 
to compete with more than 200 New York 
“discount houses” which had grown fat 
getting around Fair Trade laws. The dis- 
count houses issue “buyer’s club member- 
ship” cards entitling customers to dis- 
counts averaging about 20% on Fair 
Traded items. 

When manufacturers, who are required 
to police their own outlets, continued to 
wink at such price cuts, Macy’s went to 
war. Gimbels, Wanamaker’s and Brook- 
lyn’s Abraham & Straus had little choice 
but to cut also. 

While most big manufacturers wondered 
what to do, Proctor Electric Co., whose 
toaster had been cut from $22.50 to 
$17.47, announced a full-scale legal assault 
to plug discount-house breaches. Then it 
modified its stand, possibly because dis- 
count houses sell a great deal of mer- 
chandise. It contented itself with sending 
letters to its major New York retailers, 
department stores included, requesting a 
signed pledge to sell only at listed prices. 

Retailers throughout the country 
watched to see if the price warfare would 
extend to TV sets, refrigerators and other 
big items. If it did—and the big stores 
got away with it—then the Fair Traders 
were in for plenty of trouble. 


SELLING 


| "What Zest!" 


In London's dignified Connaught 


| Rooms, eleven U.S. businessmen last week 


tackled a tough job. They were there to 
persuade 500 members of Britain’s Incor- 
porated Sales Managers Association that 
Britain could sell more goods in the U.S., 
but only by adopting U.S. methods and 
working at the breakneck speed of U.S. 
salesmen. 

Arthur H. Motley, president of Parade 
Publication, Inc. set the “let’s-be- 
realistic” tone of the meeting. The U.S. 
market, said he, “is rugged [and] compet- 
itive... but it is a huge market and [you] 
have not even cracked the surface. . .” 

Well then, asked a clipped British voice 
from the floor, would the U.S. cut tariffs? 
No, said “Red” Motley; that was a prob- 
lem that the British have to buck. Asked 
another: “Are you going to make it any 
easier for us to sell in America?” Certain- 
ly not, snapped Don Mitchell, president 
of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
“Americans don’t just buy things,” he 


| added. “They get sold.” 


“Why,” asked one baffled Briton, “do 
Americans wear braces as well as a belt?” 

“Don’t start to wonder whether it’s 
wise,” replied Motley. “The trick is to 
make people want something new.” 

To show how Americans are made to 
“want something new,” the U.S. busi- 
nessmen explained their exhaustive mar- 
ket research and sales training methods, 
and displayed some visual sales aids (e.g., 
a pocket-sized refrigerator, colored seeds 
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that show what color the flower will be). 


All of this market information is avail- 
able, they told the Britons, if they only 
go after it. 

But how could Britons cope with the 
vast size of the U.S. market? Replied the 
U.S, salesman: concentrate on one spot 
and work out from there. 

After two days in London, the Ameri- 
cans split into three groups for tours of 
Manchester, Edinburgh and other cities. 
In some cities, the Americans found the 
speaking platform crowded with the may- 
or and other local dignitaries. The Ameri- 
cans politely told them: “One of the first 
selling points is that all attention must 
be concentrated on the salesmen. So if 





Barrett Gallagher—Fortune 


SYLVANIA’s MITCHELL 
Britons were astonished. 


you please, we'll have to clear the plat- 
form.” The astonished dignitaries politely 
stepped down. 

At week's end one pin-striped Briton, 
exhausted by the U.S. hustle & bustle, 
nevertheless got the point of it all. Said 
he: “When you think of it, there was 
nothing very new in what they told us. 
But what a performance! What zest!” 


MANAGEMENT 


Turn on the Boss 

Du Mont Television Network last week 
offered a time- and travel-saving substi- 
tute for salesmen’s conventions. Over a 
closed circuit from New York to 20 major 
cities, Du Mont will televise speeches 
from executives to company employes, 
permit them to offer comments and ask 
questions from the “floor” through an 
audio circuit tied in with the TV hookup. 
The “Closed Circuit Convention Plan” 
becomes available on April 1, from 9 a.m. 
to noon. Price: $11,000 for the first hour, 
with a 25% discount on additional time. 
Missing: the wine, women, song and bad 
jokes of that hitherto indestructible U.S. 
institution, the annual sales meeting. 
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More smiles per yard 
with tailored ribbons! sg. 





NN 
CARTERS 
top quality typewriter 


ribbons 


give cleaner 
impressions 


Keep hands clean 


(AND SAVE MONEY) 
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You see more smiles where Carter's 
typewriter ribbons are at work, for their 
many exclusive and practical features 
lead to easier, faster work... 

With Carter's Silvertip, ribbons are 
changed in a jiffy, and hands stay clean. 
Some Carter's ribbons are extra long, 
for less changing and more mileage, 
and all are noted for long, long life... 
sharp, clear impressions that make let- 
ters sing. 

There are Carter's typewriter ribbons 
designed specifically for all the ma- 
chines you use. Ask any leading Sta- 
tioner or Office Outfitter to show you 
their many advantages. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Ils grease your problem? 
Let Patapar take a hand 


BUSINESS MEN: Do you have a product 
that contains fats, grease or oils? Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment resists these enem- 
ies of packaging. It will give your prod- 
uct real protection—and add beauty at 
the same time. 

But grease-resistance is just one of 
Patapar’s unique qualities. Patapar is 
available in 179 different types to meet 
varying requirements of wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, moisture vapor resist- 
ance, Opaqueness, pureness, and many 
other qualities. It is furnished plain or 
beautifully printed in fast color inks. 


Hundreds of Uses 


Patapar is wonderful for food wrappers, 
milk and cream can gaskets, ham boiler 
liners, putty wrappers, lamp shades, 
greeting cards, artists’ sketching pads 
and hundreds of other 
uses. 

Want to try Pata- 
par? Write on your 
business letterhead 
outlining the use you 
have in mind. Then 
we can recommend 
the type best suited 
for your purpose. 





Potopar Keymork, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wropper protection 


HO O48 Pe Or, 





HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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MILESTONES 


Divorced. By Virginia (“Ginny”) 
Simms, 31, toothy, Texas-born songstress 
of radio & screen: Hyatt Robert Dehn, 
40, building contractor, who was dropped 
from New York’s Social Register when he 
married Ginny; after nearly five years of 
marriage, two sons; in Santa Monica, 


Calif. 





Died. Ralph Greenleaf, 50, dapper, 16- 
time world champion of pocket billiards; 
of bronchial pneumonia; in Philadelphia. 
Greenleaf, who did for pool what Babe 
Ruth did for baseball, set an official 


world’s record in 1929 of 126 balls without | 


a miss, once, in an exhibition match, 
pocketed 269 straight balls. 


Died. General Muir S. (“Sandy”) 
Fairchild, 55, No. 2 man of the U.S. Air 
Force (Vice Chief of Staff); of coronary 
thrombosis; at Fort Myer, Va. 


Died. Basil Garwood (“Professor Lam- 
berti”) Lambert, 58, “mad xylophonist” 
of vaudeville; after long illness; in Holly- 
wood. Professor Lamberti’s best known 
act: he played repeated xylophone en- 
cores, to wild applause, apparently un- 
aware that a stripteuse was performing 
behind his back. 


Died. Ernest Hurst Cherrington, 72, 
tireless prohibitionist, founder (1919) of 
the World League Against Alcoholism, 
onetime editor of Anti-Saloon League 
publications (The American Issue, The 
American Patriot); of cancer; in Worth- 
ington, Ohio. 


Died. Edgar Rice Burroughs, 74, multi- 
millionaire creator of Tarzan; in Encino, 
Calif. Since 1914, his 23 Tarzan books 
have sold nearly 30 million copies in 58 
languages and dialects. Other sources of 
income: royalties on 26 movies that net- 
ted him over $5,000,000; comic strips 
once published in 400 newspapers; a score 
of trademark classifications on apeman 
articles from G-strings to bread-wrappers. 


Died. Dr. Adolf Meyer, 83, Swiss-born 
doctor who became one of the U.S.’s top- 
flight psychiatric teachers and researchers, 
director for 31 years of Johns Hopkins’ 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic; in Bal- 
timore. 


Died. Ellis A. Gimbel, 84, department- 
store magnate (Gimbel Brothers, Inc., 
Saks Fifth Avenue), philanthropist ; in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Died. Alice Stone Blackwell, 92, pio- 
neer suffragette, daughter of Bloomer Girl 
Lucy Stone and Abolitionist Henry B. 
Blackwell; in Cambridge, Mass. Spinster 
Blackwell once remarked, after women 
had been voting for 25 years: “Women’s 
suffrage hasn't done all the good we in- 
tended it should [but] neither has it done 
the harm its opponents predicted.” 








After New Ideas At 
British Industries Fair 





Epwin J. Horrrirz 


“T always attend the B.I.F. in search of 
new ideas and worthwhile items,” says 
Edwin J. Hoffritz, president of the Hoffritz 
for Cutlery chain specialty-stores. “Natu- 
rally wanting only the finest quality for 
my stores, I never fail to come away from 
the B.I.F. pleased and satisfied with my 
selections. Hoffritz customers are very ex- 
acting, and I know that only the best I can 
procure is good enough. The B.I.F, is where 
I can procure the best.” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Open: London and Birmingham, May 8-19 
Phone British Consulate for details. 





Local Manufacturing 
of this Modern Masonry 
Has High Earning Power 


Several hundred territories are being opened up 
for local Brikcrete manufacturing by men of vision 
and aggressiveness. Brikcrete ties in with today’s 
huge building program. Makes possible better con- 
struction at lower cost. Truly better than brick; 
actually cheaper chan lumber, Combines strength, 
safety, insulation value, colorful beauty chat fits 
today’s styling. World's most modern masonry. 


Buys all Hrikerete 
for the "'Brikadier."* 
Blueprints available. 



















Brikcrete is made in locally owned plants, usin 
local materials and local labor. That's why hig’ 
quality and low price still permit 100 - 150% 
mark-up on basic costs, We supply complete yaip- 
ment. Generous co-operation, Exclusive privileges 
in protected territory. Wrice for Brikcrete Book 
No. 2. (If interested only in product ask for Brik- 
crete Book No. 1.) Brikerete Associates, Inc., 4657 

ivision Avenue R 8, Mich 
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CINEMA 


The Purity Test 


Ever since moviemaking became a ma- 
jor U.S, industry, Hollywood has trem- 
bled at the mere suggestion of outside 
censorship. Last week in Washington a 
bill introduced in the Senate gave the 
moviemakers a real case of the shakes. 

The bill’s aim: to authorize the Federal 
Government to police the morals of all 
motion picture performers. The idea came 
from Colorado’s ex-cowpuncher Senator 
Edwin Carl Johnson, 66, who considers 
himself a friend of the cinema because he 
goes to the movies a lot. “Big Ed” John- 
son was outraged by 1) RKO’s brazen ex- 
ploitation of the film Stromboli in the 
wake of the Roberto Rossellini-Ingrid 
Bergman romance (see Peopte) and 2) 
the publicity given Cinemactress Rita 
Hayworth and her husband, Prince Aly 
(“Premature babies run in my family’) 
Khan. Johnson proposed federal licensing 
of all movie actors, actresses, producers 
and distributors. 

Introducing his bill with some choice 
cattle-country oratory, Senator Johnson 
told the Senate that Actress Bergman 
was “my own favorite actress.” But he 
added regretfully that she was “a powerful 
influence for evil.” He referred to her 
as the “common mistress” of the “vile 
and unspeakable” Rossellini, “‘a common 
love thief.” He lumped Actresses Hay- 
worth and Bergman as “Hollywood’s two 
current apostles of degradation.” 

Licensing powers, Johnson argued, 
should be set up within the Department 
of Commerce. Under his bill, every actor 
and actress would be licensed at $1 a year, 
every producer at $100, every film dis- 
tributor at $10,000. The bill’s language 
was vague, but Big Ed’s intent was clear: 
licenses would be revoked whenever a 
holder was guilty of a crime involving 
moral turpitude, or whenever the censors 
decided a film encouraged “contempt for 
public or private morality.” In short, 
whenever the censors disapproved of the 
private life of an actor—or the content 
of a film itself—they could kill the movie 
by their license-revoking powers. 

After one deep, horrified breath, Hol- 
lywood struck back. Urbane Movie Czar 
Eric Johnston denounced the Johnson 
measure as an effort to set up a “com- 
missar of the morals of the American peo- 
ple.” A Johnston Office spokesman called 
it a “police state bill.” Chairman Roy 
Brewer of the Motion Picture Industry 
Council described it as “the first step to- 
ward totalitarianism.” In the Los Angeles 
Mirror Columnist Florabel Muir asked: 
“T wonder how many U.S. Senators could 
pass a purity test?” In a column titled 
“Look Who's Talking!” the Hollywood 
Reporter’s William R. (“Billy”) Wilker- 
son pointed out that “Parnell Thomas is 
in jail for stealing Government funds 
. . . Andrew May is in jail for accepting 
bribes . . .” 

Not at all displeased by the to-do he 
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DO YOU KNOW YOU CAN CUT 
COPYING COSTS WITH A METHOD THAT’S 


60 Times 


Faster 


...and many times better 
than old-fashioned “‘copying’’ @ 


IT’S OZALID... 


the speedy copying process 
that reproduces anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
You get perfect copies of 
letters, records, reports, 
photographs, index files, 
drawings —anything.* 


ONLY OZALID 


60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
duplicates in one minute what 
used to take an hour manually. 
Letters, files, photographs, draw- 
ings—anything !* 

60 TIMES FASTER because copy- 
ing errors are eliminated. There is 
no check-back to the original! 


Because Ozalid is the "Standard of 
Quality” among sensitized papers! 


Because Ozalid’s “speed” is the 
same month in and month out. 


Cut Copying Costs... 


Use OZALID! 


JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


Ozalid in Canada— 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
...AND FASTER, TOO! 


FIRST PRINT TO LAST, OZALID COPIES ARE SAME HIGH QUALITY 


*1f light won't shine through, an inexpensive intermediary step is taken. 





























60 TIMES FASTER because changes 
are made by simply adding new 
material to create a “composite 
master.” No need to re-create an 
entire piece! 


60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
makes copies in any size—in sheets 
or continuous rolls! 


Because Ozalid’s longer shelf-life 
means materials are fresh. Yes... 


60 TIMES FASTER because you save 
waste, labor and processing costs! 


OZALID, Dept. C-2 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free illustrated 
booklee that full ral 
sree ully explains the Ozalid 


NONI sass carats 





Or call 
in the le 





cal Ozalid distributor listed 
jassified telephone book. 
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A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 
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*“She’s never been able to stand heat and 
humidity, so she’s always gone away. But we 

just put in a Carrier Room Air Conditioner 

and we're looking forward to spending this summer 
together. By doing it now, we got installation 

at our convenience, We're enjoying it this 

spring to clean and filter air—and 

when heat hits, it will mean cool comfort 

even on the hottest, stickiest days.” 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER 


Hot weather is just around the corner. 
Call the Carrier dealer listed in 

your Classified Telephone Directory. 
Let him make a survey of your 

office or home without cost or 

obligation. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 


The NEW Carrier Room Air Con- 
ditioner, There’s also a Console 
Model for larger rooms and offices. 


AIR CONDITIONING © REFRIGERATION 














had stirred up, Senator Johnson saw to it 
that his bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which he happens to head, for a mid- 
April hearing. 


The New Pictures 
A Woman of Distinction [Columbia] 


tries hard to humanize higher education 
with repeated injections of low comedy. 
Ray Milland, a lecture-touring British as- 
tronomer, falls in love with Bluestocking 
Rosalind Russell, a dean of women who 
has, for no specific reason, just been pic- 
tured on Time’s cover. All that prevents 
their speedy marriage, and a quick ending 
to the picture, is her unmotivated convic- 
tion that there is no room in her life for 
romance. 

To spin out this tedious plot, Director 
Edward Buzzell relies heavily on slap- 
stick. Rosalind is trapped in the slats of 





GREATEST DEVELOPMENT IN 
DICTATION-TRANSCRIPTION 
MACHINE HISTORY... the NEW 
SEMO |. 


by Crescent 


ee ee 





Ray MiLianp & RosaLinp RusseLt 
Low comedy. 






a Venetian blind,-spanked by an exploding 
engine part in a hot-rod race, nearly stran- 
| gled in an electric fan. Ray Milland has 
to work for his laughs by falling off a by- 
cycle, getting pushed into a river and 
being slugged with a handbag. The low 
comedy touches bottom in a tasteless love 
scene between Rosalind and a callow 
schoolboy (Jerome Courtland). 

A Woman of Distinction is based on the 
firmly-held Hollywood notion that higher 
education is a joke. The students are por- 
trayed as morons, their teachers as nin- 
compoops. Viewed as a Punch & Judy 
show, it has some funny moments. As a 
movie, it wastes the talents of a capable 
cast, including Edmund Gwenn and Fran- 
cis Lederer. 








Experts on dictation equipment are amazed 
when they see a demonstration of STENO— 
by Crescent, All agree it’s a really practical wire 
recorder dictation-transcription mechanism. And it’s 
the finest of the fine ... combining all the advantages 

of wire as a rec ording medium with childishly simple, trou- 
ble-free operation, 

Yes, with STENO you just push a button to dictate! 
Push another and you rewind! Push a third, and tell your 
girl (over the Interkom) to transcribe! Push one more 
and she transcribes without moving the machine or leav- 
ing her seat... thanks to STENO’S built-in-Interkom 
and remote control features. 

Find out about STENO ... with automatic back spac- 
ing ... solenoid control to prevent spilled or broken wire 
- low one unit cost ... practically ® Simple, Push Button 
no operating expense. Operation 

Write for full information. ©  ¢ Interkom Facilities Built In 
® Remote Control Transcription 





The FIRST PRACTICAL 

RECORDING.TRANSCRIBING 
MECHANISM USING WIRE 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES 


® Does Not Spill Wire 
© Will Not Break Wire 


© Only One Unit for Both 
Transcription and Dictation 


a COPA 
a, 


“TTT tte tee LL LLL. 


Companion to the STENO . The Crescent H-20Al “Professional Type” Home 
Recorder not only brings you “re-broadcasts” picked up from radio, phonograph 
of mike used by members of your own family. but lets you dictate at home...then 
take the small wire spool of messages to the office for transcription on your STENO, 


CRESCENT INDUSTRIES INC, 4140 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Ill, 
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Perfect Strangers (Warner) dramatizes 
an idea that would appeal to a Hungarian 
playwright, and once did. Originally a 
play by L, Bush-Fekete, later adapted for 
Broadway by Ben Hecht and Charles 











MORE 


Natural 
Rubber 


MEANS 


Tires 


Natural rubber is more elastic 
—more flexible. 

Natural rubber treads 
skid less on snow and ice. 
Natural rubber tires 


save on gasoline 


consumption because of 
less road resistance. 





Natural Ru 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


Write for Free Booklet —“Rubber and You". You'll like 
to have a copy of this interesting picture story of natu- 
ral rubber—how it is grown and how it is made into 
hundreds of products that serve modern man. Write 
for your free copy to Dept, 608, NATURAL RUB- 
BER BUREAU, 1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 






lemon 


Indion Oceon 


SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


NATURAL RUBBER COMES FROM HERE 
From Southeast Asia comes over 90% of all 
the natural rubber in the world. Over half 
of it is produced on small one-family rubber 
farms of a few acres. The other half comes 
from larger plantings called ‘‘estates’’. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRI 
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Natural Rubber Bureau 


PEST CONTROL IN RUBBER ORCHARD 
Rubber growers in Malaya use mod- 
ern methods of spraying insecticides 
on leaves of rubber trees. Research 
centers assist planters in devel- 
oping healthy, high-yielding trees. 


ES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


SOIL TESTS AID RUBBER GROWERS 
Science is constantly at work in 
Malaya helping farmers to produce 
more and better natural rubber, 
Here a research technician tests soil 
to determine the degree of acidity. 


FROM 


1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





PATROLLING A PLANTATION 
To protect rubber growers from rov- 
ing Communist-led gangs of bandits, 
Flying Squads such as this must 
maintain a constant vigil on more 
isolated plantations in Malaya. 


BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 





$$ 





















At Studebaker where the “right 
build for thrift’ and the “right de- 
sign for riding comfort" combine 
to make one of America's most 
popular motor cars, it's the auto- 
matic operation that leads the 
production parade to lower manu- 
facturing costs. Here again, os with 
so many other giants of industry, 
General Controls are on the job... 
bringing to product or process the 
economy and efficiency of auto- 
matic control. Whatever the need... 
for the best in aytomatic controls, 
it's General Controls! 


In an Elgin watch where tolerances 



















“ 


= 
ELGIN WATCHES. timed to the stors . i 
: . | 
‘ *- 


are so restricted that some gaging 
must be done by optical projection 
---where manufacturing operations 
ore precise to one ten-thousandth 
of an inch, control must be an abso- 
lute constant. For absolute auto- 
matic control, leading industrialists 
everywhere specify GENERAL 
CONTROLS. 


GENERAL 


810 Allen Avenue 


Manufacturers of shulomatic Pressure, Temperature, Fovel and Flow Controls 
FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore 5, Birmingham 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 3, Chicago 5, Cincinnati 2, 
Cleveland 15, Dallas 1, Denver 4, Detroit 8, Glendale 1, Houston 6, Kansas City 2, Minneapolis 2, 
Newark 6, New York 17, Philadelphia 23, Pittsburgh 22, St. Lovis 12, San Francisco 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa 6. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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and AT HOME 





General Controls now brings the luxury of automatic 
heat within the reach of any budget. This winter stay 
out of the basement. Let the new General Controls 
TIMER THERMOSTAT turn down the furnace before 
retiring and turn it up again while you're still in bed. 
HOW CAN WE HELP YOU-—IF YOU hove a product 
or process, in heating, refrigeration, industrial pro- 
cessing or aircraft, in any application where contro! 
is a factor in performance, General Controls will give 
you better control for less money. So for better control 
tomorrow ... check with General Controls today! 


(4) CONTROLS 


Glendale 1, California 


MacArthur (1939's Ladies and Gentle- 
men), the movie version is still full of 
tricks and trifles. It strikes up a guilty ro- 
mance between two jurors, both married, 
while they are trying an unfaithful hus- 
band accused of murdering his wife. Mean- 
while, the rest of the jury 
rector’s dream of variety—illustrates the 
foibles and prejudices of ordinary citizens 
who are asked to sit in judgment. 

The love story, involving Ginger Rogers 
and Dennis Morgan, is so hazily moti- 
vated and awkwardly resolved that it gives 
the two stars the picture’s most thankless 
roles. Juror Rogers’ own wayward emo- 
tions make her identify herself with the 
defendant’s girl friend, and help her to 
bring three recalcitrant jurors around to a 
verdict of not guilty. But once the trial is 


—a casting di- 





DENNIS MorGan & GINGER ROGERS 
Verdict: not guilty. 


over, it develops that both she and Mor- 
gan are too true blue to carry their ro- 
mance beyond the jury room. 

Though its jury deliberations hardly in- 
spire confidence in the U.S. judicial sys- 
tem, Perfect Strangers begins with a fairly 
interesting documentary sequence on how 
jurors are picked. The picture gains most 
from some simple character humor in the 
incidental byplay of well-assorted stock 
types on its jury: Thelma Ritter as a 
lowbrow housewife, Anthony Ross as a 
wolf, Frank Conlan as a poker player 
who thinks out loud. Howard Freeman 
and Margalo Gillmore do well in unsympa- 
thetic roles as a prissy bluenose and a 
catty-matron, Unfortunately, the film as 
a whole is not equal to the sum of its 
small parts. 


Also Showing 

The Outriders (M-G-M) is a horse 
opera with a Civil War overture and some 
of the prettiest scenery that Technicolor 
has ever coaxed out of the wide West. 
Three rebels (Joel McCrea, Barry Sulli- 
van, James Whitmore) from a 


escape 
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...on every line 


















From a tapful to a torrent! Industry counts wide capacity 
range as only one of the many reasons why FMC’s 
Division-made Peerless pumps meet their varied 
requirements for moving or transferring liquids. 
Performance-wise, in both efficiency and dependability, 
in both longevity and economy, these versatile horizontal 
and vertical pumps have established themselves as highly 
valuable assets on all types of flow lines. Whether they | 
are for industrial, or for agricultural, or for household 
application, Peerless pumps are aptly named, unsur- 
passed for pumping most all liquids in most all services. 


Peerless pumps and other FMC diversified Division-built 
products are described and illustrated in an interesting 
booklet, “Know Your FMC’s? available upon request. 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS cor POR ATION JOUN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 
WEST VACO CHEMICAL DIVISION AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA & FUNGICIDES 


MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKAGING & PAPER BOX CANNING & FREEZING RQUIPMENT AGRICULTURAL EQU IPMENT 








EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT ROUIPMENT ANDERSON-BAR: IVER DIVISION JOUN BEAN DIVISION 

PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION JOHN BRAN DIVISION STOKES AND SMITH COMPANY SVRAGUE-§ S$ DIVISION BOLENS DUCTS DIV isi a 
FLORIDA DIVISION (Subvidiary of FMC) JOUN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 
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Whats wrong with 





“Nothing, really. All this is simply to 
let you know she’s been chosen for the 
lead in the school play. Impressed?” 


“But definitely! Who knows—with the 
right kind of training—Susan may some- 
day turn out to be a real actress.” 


“Such enthusiasm, Jim. Seriously 
though, it’s good to be sure that there 
willalways be money for Susan to com- 
plete her education . . . whether it’s 
dramatic school or college she wants.”” 


“Ahem ...if I remember right, it was 
my idea to include an educational fund 
when we sect up our Mutual Life 1N- 
SURED INCOME program.” 


Susan! 


“Yes, you were foresighted, | admit.” 


“IT was surprised at first, when The 
Mutual Life Ficld Underwriter showed 
me that I could afford Insured Income 
planning. Now I know you'll be able to 
pay the monthly bills, and educate the 
children even if I'm not around...and, 
if I am around, we'll have the income 
to retire on when the time comes.” 


oa x a 


Economical is the word for Mutual 
Life’s Insured Income — because it 
builds family security on your present 
life insurance and Social Security. 


The Mutual Life Field Underwriter near you will be glad to explain how 
your family and you can enjoy the benefits of Insured Income. 


%, : 
‘ » 
vom ae 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET 


—_—_ Your Social Securttg—WORTH $5,000 OR $15,000? 


Learn the facts of Social Security . 


Senn For Free Booxiet 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y, 


. . how it teams 


with your life insurance. If you live in the U. S., mail the coupon below. You'll 
also receive a handy filing envelope to keep official records you, or your wife, may 


need later to collect benefits without costly delay. 


Yes, I would like your FREE Social Security Booklet—T-64. 


HOME, ADDRESS... ce eee cee rece eee nee e eee ee een eeeeee wee ee rere seeeseseene 


CITY nc eee ee wen ewe wennennee COUNTY . occ eben eee eee eee eeneee 


OCCUPATION 
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Yankee prison camp in Missouri, join 
Quantrill’s raiders and ride off to Santa Fe 
on a treacherous mission: to guide a gold- 
bearing wagon train into a bushwhackers’ 
ambush. The wagons also carry beautiful, 
red-haired Arlene Dahl, who brings out 
strong, silent love in McCrea and villain- 
ous lust in Sullivan. Brought this far, any 
moviegoer should be able to gallop into 
the sunset on his own. 

With the chomping of popcorn almost 
audible in the sound track, the action is 
transparent enough to permit some enjoy- 
of the film's natural beauties. in- 
cluding the heroine. Miscast as an actress, 


| Miss Dahl shows high promise for a career 


on magazine covers. 


Borderline (Universal-International] is 
just one more in the long series of mov- 
ies that try to make 1934's /t Happened 
One Night happen all over again. Thrown 
together on an unorthodox journey in 
Mexico and forced to pose as husband & 
wife, Fred MacMurray and Claire Trevor 
bicker their way into true love. They mis- 
take each other for dope-smuggling hi- 
jackers, but each is really an agent of the 
law who thinks that the other will have to 
be turned in when they reach the border. 

What defeats the movie is a poverty of 
invention along the way and a curious in- 
decision as to whether to play for farce 
or melodrama, For a while, as a Los Ange- 
les lady detective trying to woo secrets out 
of a villain (Raymond Burr), Actress 
Trevor deliberately burlesques a movie 
vamp. After that, whatever travesty the 
picture makes of its own plot seems pure- 
ly unintentional. 


Current & CHOICE 

When Willie Comes Marching Home. 
How Willie (Dan Dailey) was left out of 
the war—and then almost won it single- 
handed (Time, March 6). 

Cinderella. An enchanting Walt Disney 
menagerie helps restore the glass slipper 
to the rightful owner (Time, Feb. 20). 

The Hasty Heart. A moving story 
about a young Scottish soldier (Richard 
Todd) who does not share his hospital 
wardmates’ knowledge that he is dying 
(Tre, Feb. 13). 

The Third Man. Director Carol Reed 
and Scripter Graham Greene play the Vi- 
ennese black market for a tidy melodra- 
matic profit; with Joseph Cotten, Orson 
Welles and Valli (Time, Feb. 6). 

Tight Little Island. The British drain 
the last drop of whimsical fun from the 
salvage of a shipwrecked cargo of whisky 
(Time, Jan. 23). 

The Bicycle Thief. The Italian classic 
about a Roman workman whose livelihood 
hinges on finding his stolen bicycle (Trae, 
Dec. 12). 

All the King's Men. Broderick Craw- 
ford as a ruthless backwoods politico who 
strongly suggests the late Huey Long 
(Time, Dec. 5). 

The Fallen Idol. A superior Carol Reed- 
Graham Greene thriller (see above) with 
Ralph Richardson, Michelle Morgan and 
Child Actor Bobby Henrey (Time, April 


1 4, 1949). 
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The Complete Line—Stocked 
and Sold Locally by Crane Branches 
and Crane Wholesalers 
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Large tron Gate 
Valve for Low 
Pressure Service 
in Steel Mills and 
other Industries. 
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Crabbed Youth 


Notuine (250 pp.}—Henry Green— 
Viking ($3). 


When Henry Green’s sly and sprightly 
Loving made its belated U.S, bow last fall 
(Time, Oct. 10), the critics cheered and 
the public bought enough copies to push 
it onto bestseller lists. With his newest 
cultivated farce, Nothing, Author Green 
should do as well. 

As stylized as a Restoration comedy and 
as antisocial as a Marx Brothers movie, 
Nothing squeezes the juice out of the 
proposition that Britain’s younger genera- 
tion has turned hopelessly dull and sol- 
emn, leaving most of the fun & games to 
the oldsters. True, says Henry Green, the 
older generation may be slightly absurd in 
its romantic nostalgias, even more than 
slightly devious in its morals—but look at 
the postwar youngsters! 

Young Mary Pomfret and Philip 
Weatherby are office workers who are sup- 
posed to be in love but court each other as 
if they were filling out government forms. 
Instead of making love, they gossip about 
their scandalous parents, Widower Pom- 
fret and Widow Weatherby, who had a 
torrid affair years back. Philip and Mary 
feel obliged to worry whether they may 
not be half brother and sister. 

While the young sulk, the elders cavort. 
Papa Pomfret has an obliging mistress and 
Mama Weatherby flirts free-lance. Each 
laments the drab respectability of the new 
generation. “Sometimes,” says Mama 
Weatherby of her son, “I almost wonder if 
he knows the facts of life even. You see he 
respects girls so!” And Papa Pomfret wry- 
ly complains that he “has to implore his 
child not to be home at certain hours.” 
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Philip and Mary announce their engage- 
ment, but they are no match for Mama 
Weatherby, who doesn’t want her son to 
marry anybody as dreary as Mary is. 
While pretending to plan their marriage, 
she subtly sabotages it. Meanwhile she 
makes an all-out play for her old flame, 
Pomfret, with cozy dinners, warm remind- 
ers of old excitements, heartbreaking tears 
and a comfortable readiness to be kissed at 
the right moment. At the novel’s end, 
Mary and Philip have gone off in different 
directions, but their elders are floating in 
the old euphoria. 

Nothing is a pointed poke at solemn 
youth, but the poke is so obviously ac- 
companied by so many friendly winks 
that even its victims will enjoy it. 


Live & Learn Nothing 


A Decree of Prupery (340 pp.J— 
Emily Hahn—Doubleday ($3.50). 


At first glance there seems to be some- 
thing badly awry in Emily Hahn’s choice 
of 18th Century Novelist Fanny Burney 
as the subject for a biography. Miss 
Burney kept a journal which frequently 
tells how the turn of the talk had forced 
her to dart from a room with blushing 
cheeks. She would have run like a deer 
from her cigar-smoking biographer, who, 
in China to Me, documented her position 
as one of the most uninhibited girls on 
the China Coast. 

Miss Hahn has always written direct, 
and sometimes excessively frank accounts 
of the whole substance of her globe- 
ranging life; Miss Burney produced her 
first novel while living quietly at home 
with father. Shy, mousy Fanny was, in 
fact, the pioneer of the monstrous regi- 
ment of sentimental domestic novels writ- 
ten for ladies, by ladies, and about ladies 
& gentlemen—the sort of novel that melts 
in the mind the way home-made fudge 
melts in the mouth. 

Grumpy Sam. Why Miss Hahn both- 
ered to go after her becomes clear as she 
brilliantly follows prim, self-satisfied Au- 
thoress Burney through her career. The 
success of her first tender little bore of a 
novel, Evelina (1778), lifted her out of 
the circle around her father, Dr. Burney 
the music master, and into the center of 
the group surrounding the formidable Dr. 
Johnson. Fanny became the confidante of 
Mrs. Thrale, who was loved by the great 
man after his grumpy fashion. When Mr. 
Thrale died and left his wife free to marry, 
she passed Johnson by and declared she 
would marry an Italian musician. This 
started an immense family row in which 
Miss Hahn discovers Miss Burney acting 
with déadly efficiency as a troublemaker. 

The main characters in the story are 
gargantuan figures: Mr. Thrale, a lecher- 
ous, rich brewer, who stubbornly ate him- 
self to death; Mrs. Thrale, a wonderfully 
vital, earthy character capable of marry- 
ing a second time for love after 18 years 
of marriage in which she had borne twelve 





National Portrait Gallery, London 
Fanny BURNEY 
Fudge. 


children, and the bulky, bearlike Sam 
Johnson himself. 

Weeping King. With Mrs. Thrale mar- 
ried and Dr. Johnson dead, Fanny was at 
a loss, but in 1786 a place was found for 
her among Queen Charlotte's ladies in 
waiting at the court of George III. Her 
journal gives a picture of the daily life of 
the sober, dull King and ugly Queen, with 
their love of housekeeping and bargains. 
Charlotte rejoiced in a book bought well 
below cost at a second-hand stall; George 
loved to beat down the asking price of a 
load of hay for the royal stables. 

At first His Majesty was put down mere- 
ly as an eccentric. Slowly he drifted over 
into madness. He met a notoriously ugly 
woman who hid her face under a wide- 
brimmed floppy hat, stepped up to her, 
tipped up the hat brim, stared in for a 
moment and let it drop, saying, “Good 
God! Even uglier than the Queen!” 

Fanny, like the rest of the court, pre- 
tended not to notice his eccentricities 
until one night at dinner the King at- 
tempted to bash out the Prince of Wales’s 
brains. After that, his attendants kept 
constant watch over his apartment where 
he sat about weeping, tormented by flashes 
of the old brilliant shrewdness. Once he 
heard that Lord North, his luckless Prime 
Minister at the time of the American 
Declaration of Independence, had called 
to inquire after his health. Said the King, 
reflectively: “He, poor fellow, has lost his 
sight, and I my mind. Yet we meant well 
by those Americans. Just to punish them 
with a few bloody noses, and then make 
bows for the mutual happiness of the two 
countries. But want of principle got into 
the Army, want of energy and skill in the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and want of 
unanimity at home. We lost America. Tell 
him not to call again; I shall never see 
him.” 

Not long after, when Fanny met George 
in Kew Gardens, she bolted, knowing he 
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F YOU'RE PAYING for hand methods of 
I doing paperwork which could be done by 
machine, it’s just like paying overtime rates all day 
every day. 

With Addressograph simplified business methods, 
descriptions, numbers and names are put on paper 
at least thirty times as fast as a typist can do it— 
and with perfect accuracy. Addressograph methods 
do for the office what straight-line production does 
for the modern factory. Clerical costs are cut into 


small fractions. 


You can use these modern methods in every de- 
partment of your business — wherever information 
has to be written and rewritten. In small business 
or large corporation you can use Addressograph 
along with present systems, routines and other 
business machines. Stop paying “overtime” rates 
for paperwork. Call the Addressograph man for 
full information on this proven method of cost 
reduction. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—manufacturers of production 


machines for business records. 


Addressagraph 


TRADE MAAK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp, 
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| was dangerous. He caught up with her, 
then pathetically explained that he only 
wanted to talk. 

In telling the story, Biographer Hahn 
rounds out Fanny’s famous journal by 
adding to it the cream of many franker con- 
temporary memoirs and of much modern 
research. She builds up a skillful portrait 
| of a lady who lived with her back to life 
and learned nothing from it, of a good re- 
porter who distilled her experiences into a 
series of saccharine novels. each sillier, 
more wordy and more sentimental than 
the last. In the end, Realist Hahn’s acid 
portrait of Sentimentalist Burney amounts 
to a manifesto for her own forthright ap- 
proach to life and writing. 


Stravinsky, Here | Come! 


THe Feast (308 pp.|—Margoret Ken- 
nedy—Rinehart ($3). 





Once you taste Old Smuggler, $ Blended 
you'll never want to waste a Scotch 
drop. Its flavour is so fine, Whisky 
its quality so superb. Old \ 86 proof 
Smuggler is Scotch 

witha history —com- 

posed and developed 

with patience and 

scruple, and distin- 

guished by great softness 

and delicacy of flavour. 

The pleasure is all yours 

when you ask for Old 

Smuggler. 


W.A. TAYLOR & CO, 
New York City 


Established 1888 
Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


“You filthy little twerp. Get out!” 

“All right. I'm getting out.” 

“If Nancibel has this effect on you. . .” 

“You shut your trap about Nancibel ... 
Another word about her and I'll shut 
your mouth for you.” 

“Nancibel . . . Oh, you filthy brute!” 

“T warned you.” 

“My lip’s bleeding . . . all over the pil- 
low . . . You're rather exciting when you 
lose your temper. I wish you'd do it often- 
er. . . What are you crawling about for?” 

“T'm looking for my shoes.” 

No Nymph. This between-the-sheets 
dialogue, involving an aging vampire and 
her rebellious gigolo, is one of many things 
in this novel that will cause admirers of 
Britain’s Margaret Kennedy to grope for 
their shoes and steal away. In The Con- 
stant Nymph Author Kennedy showed 
that it was quite possible to write a best- 
seller that, though of no great breadth, 
was intelligent, sensitive to life and very 
likable. The Feast catches her with her 
literary standards down. 

“It took her years to work the story 
out,” says the Literary Guild, which is 
serving The Feast as its April banquet. 
Why it took so long is hard to say, since 
there is nothing in the book that has not 
been done alreadvy—either much better by 
Thornton Wilder and Arnold Bennett or 
just as badly by Marguerite Steen, Taylor 
Caldwell and Daphne du Maurier. 

Sheep & Goats. A Cornish cliff collapses 
on top of a seaside resort hotel, squashing 
everybody but those lucky enough to be 
away on a picnic. Actually, according to 
Author Kennedy, the picnickers were more 
than just lucky: God has been separating 


| the sheep from the goats before blasting 


that particular bit of Cornwall. Filling in 
the story for Him, Author Kennedy col- 
lects a huge cast of characters and tells 
minutely why so & so was spared and so 
& so had to go. 

Included in the cast are the owners of 
the hotel, nine adolescents and children, a 
clergyman, four lovers and a clutch of 
frustrated husbands & wives. Culture en- 
ters the lobby mainly in the form of such 
lines as “The strains of Stravinsky ceased 
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|...” and “He looked up from the Times 
| Literary Supplement . . .” Comedy creeps 
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Compact typing-computing keyboard 
that speeds operation; new and improved 
features that speed paper handling; a 
score of automatic features that reduce 
manual effort put this Burroughs in a 
class by itself when it comes to speed and 
ease in handling accounting work. 


It’s a versatile machine, too, that will 
handle a// your accounting —customers’ 
accounts, vendors’ accounts, payroll, 
quarterly and annual government re- 
ports, stores ledger, cost ledger, general 
ledger, account analysis . . . that posts 
any record or any combination of related 
records complete in one operation! 


Let us show you how this one-machine 
accounting system can speed your ac- 
counting work, cut your accounting 
costs. Call your local Burroughs office, or 
mail the coupon. 


Ask Jo see this portfolio! 


@ For the complete story on this remarkable 
Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machine... 
for the complete story of its work on the common 
and not-so-common accounting records of 
business, just fill in and mail the coupon. 






BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


counting Records—All Prepared On One Machine.” 


NAME 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 
4 
Burroughs 
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At hospitality time, when only the 
best is shared among friends, you'll 
find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 
Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
complement of a generous host. Dis- 
tilled in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 
Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 
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in (looking for its shoes) when, for in- 
stance, a doctor mentions “metatarsals” 
and a sweet young thing asks, “Who did 
you say met a tarsal?” In a line here & 
there appear half-suffocated indications 
that Margaret Kennedy could still, if she 
wished, write another bestseller as good as 
The Constant Nymph. Even as God's 
amanuensis, she has not done it this time. 


Never Mind 


THE American Mino (476 pp.J—Henry 
Steele Commager— Yale University 


($5). 


Most first-rate historians of the U.S. 


would not have had the temerity to use 
the title, The American Mind. Most crit- 
ical readers of U.S. history will approach 
it warily. The American Mind moves in 
on an area that tempts and needs explor- 
ing, but Columbia Professor Henry Steele 
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New Jersey champion proves 
he’s not too old— 
scores 14 consecutive wins! 





| Veteran handler of champions John P. 


| Murphy poses 8-year-old 


Champion 
Cruben Silver Birk, the West Highland 
Terrier that has won 14 best of breed 
awards in a row. Says Murphy, “This 
old fellow is doing himself mighty proud 
at the dog shows. He has also sired many 
other champions. A record like that 
makes him quite valuable, so I figure he 
deserves the best. He goes for Dash Dog 
Food in a big way because Dash is for- 
tified with liver. Such good, balanced 
feeding always keeps him in fine fettle!” 
Get Dash at your grocer’s today! 
ARMOUR and COMPANY 








Clifford E, Grey 
HistorR1AN COMMAGER 
Not since Billy Phelps. 


Commager’s fast look through the library 
stacks results in just what might have 
been expected: an academic catchall of 
social, literary and economic interpreta- 
tions that illustrate the American mind 
less than they indicate Professor Com- 
mager’s lack of time. 

At 47, Author Commager is that rare, 
ebullient campus commentator who seems 
ready for anything. Besides paying his 
careful respects to a busy teaching sched- 
ule, he has found time to write half a 
dozen books, edit a few others, review at 
length whatever comes to hand, scale the 
Sunday magazine sections under such ban- 
ners as “What Makes for Presidential 
Greatness” and “Great Mysteries of 
World War II.” Not since Yale’s late, 
loquacious professor of English literature, 
Billy Phelps, has the normally reserved 
academic world sent forth so exuberant 
and confident a guide to intellectual taste. 

The American Mind begins with a 
jaunty essay on “The Nineteenth-Century 
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How to Turn a Mountain Inside Out 





Photographed in West Virginia Coal Fields by William Vandivert 


In a very real sense, the engineers shown here have to 
know the innermost secrets of a mountain, for it’s their job to 
decide just how the coal locked deep in its heart can most 
economically and efficiently be mined. Indeed, the blocks 
they've laid out on a proposed mine plan represent thousands 
of tons of coal—and the strips, the conveyors that will move it 
out to the modern surface preparation plant fast. 

Today's progressive mines are planned for years ahead by 
mining engineers. Through advance surveys, they “engineer” 
around the “faults” in coal seam formation, plan transport, 
ventilation and pumping systems, design entries and haulage 
ways. But that’s only the “underground” part of their job. 
For besides the expense of opening a mine, coal producers 
must also provide million-dollar preparation plants and all 
railroad, power and other facilities that go with them. Only 
because of development work and capital expenditures, how- 
ever, are America’s coal mines the most productive, efficient 
and safest to work for in the world. 


Today many coal buyers order coal “made” 
to their own special standards. They specify 
various qualities such as grade, and the 
amount of carbon, volatile ash and sulphur 
content. Some even require that coal be 
treated with special oils to aid combustion, 
Modern mines—thanks to million-dollar pre- 
paration plants—are able to supply users with 
coals customed-designed to increase the effi- 
ciency and performance of even older boilers. 
Often these prepared coals make it possible 
for the user to produce more needed steam, 
heat or power without expanding or replacing 
existing combustion equipment, 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 
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| lies in the sand nearby, and a 





American”, which darts from the observa- 
tion that “the American was always taking 
a short cut to freedom, a short cut to 
fortune, a short cut to learning, and a 
short cut to heaven,” to the professorial 
whimsey of “He [the American] knew 
that through pleasures and palaces though 
he might roam, be it ever so humble there 
was no place like home.” 


Author Commager then suggests, un- 
originally but reasonably enough, that 
the decade of the 1890s is the water- 


shed in U.S. moral, intellectual and eco- 
nomic history, a time when old certain- 
ties began to crumble before the blows 
of science and the resulting new phi- 
losophies. After that, he is understand- 
ably content to give up trying to frame 
the mind of the most complex of all 
nations and moves rapidly through such 
routine academic assignments as William 
James and Pragmatism, Thorstein Veblen 
and the New Economics, the Literature 
of Revolt. 

Those who are well read in these re- 
condite fields will find their reading boiled 
down to generalizations which are part 
routine observation, part unbending class- 
ification. Those who are not so well read 
will flee to the mercifully straight evidence 
of more self-circumscribed historians to 
escape such tortured, huffy judgments as 
this one on “the cult of irrationality” (in 
literature, Hemingway, Faulkner, et al.) : 
“Its inspiration was science, and it raised 
the question whether any philosophy 
could be longer tolerated in a universe 
wholly without meaning and as indifferent 
to any meaning that the paltry mind of 
man might read into it as man himself was 
to the response that the ephemera might 
make to his own conduct.” 


There Is No Importance 


Wait ror Tomorrow (408 pp.}— 
Robert Wilder—Putnam ($3.50). 
It is not often that a book can be 


judged by its cover, but in the case of 
Wait for Tomorrow the publishers have 
made it almost easy. In the right fore- 
ground, out of a Dali-type desert, 
stack of 85 gold coins. A kingly crown 
derelict 
liquor bottle dribbles into oblivion. In 
the distance a ridge of bloody mounds 
bars the way to a paradisiacal grove of 
cloud-pink skyscrapers. 

With that information, any good guesser 
who had read a couple of Robert Wilder’s 
previous bestsellers (Flamingo Road, Writ- 
ten on the Wind, Bright Feather) might 
almost twig to the whole story: 

A European king and his mistress (not 
Carol and Magda, the author hastens to 
say) are passing their exile in Mexico 
City, eating high on the lotus as they 
await admission to the U.S. With them are 
the king’s chamberlain, a villain as cold 
as a Danube carp, and a sadistic inter- 
national financier, who keeps thin, boned 
whips in his bureau drawer. 

Into this pleasant company comes Slade 
Compton, a hard and frequently poiled 
newspaperman from the States, who has 
been hired to wash that Fascist smell off 
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Poultry Farm Doubles Sales! 
Credits Increase To 
Frigidaire Display Case 
LIGONIER, PA.—“We're doing at least 


twice our original volume of business since 
we installed our Frigidaire Frozen Food 


Display Case,” says Mary L. Deiss, owner 
of Oak Grove Poultry Farm, Ligonier. “We 


| used to sell freshly-killed poultry only — 


but now that we are able to handle frozen 
stock our business has expanded tremen- 
dously. The convenience of our Frigidaire 
Display Case can’t be described. 

“A. E, Troutman Co., of Greensburg, 
Pa., our Frigidaire Dealer, has given us 
excellent service.” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Frozen Food Cabinet 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


Pin $1 to this ad / 


for the hair care 
For years, thousands of discriminating men 


of your life! 
(and women, too!) have applied at home this 


PROGRAM oj sound care—with results in scalp 
hygiene and hair attractiveness no product 
or usual shelj-jull of products can give 

To introduce this PROGRAM, we offer you 


























a month's supply of 3 specially-made aids 

daily formula, week-end oi], shampoo, Easy 
directions in booklet, ‘The Care of The Scalp 
and Hair."’ Mail this ad TODAY (offer good 
only with ad), $1 and name and address to 
EPHRAIM & CO. 12 Mig. Chemists 
15 New York Newark 5 New Jersey Est. 1928 


BE SURE TO MARK WITH AN X—dees hair tead to: 


© Dandrett Seales Oryness © Oilisess ©) Normal 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
PRENTICE-HALL, N. Y. 11 
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‘Jobe ave easior- 
and safer in Steel “ 


says Bob Anderson, steel worker 


Bob knows what he’s talking about. For 17 
years he has been a charging machine 


operator in an eastern steel plant. 


His job is to feed the limestone, scrap and 

ore into an open hearth furnace. Years 

ago, men shoveled in the materials by hand. 
Today Bob handles the whole job by finger 


tip, standing behind a big control panel. 


Not only are jobs getting easier and 

safer in the steel industry, but wages have 
been steadily going up. Weekly earnings of 
steel workers, according to the latest figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


have increased 110 per cent since 1939. 


It's a long-standing policy of the more than 200 
steel companies to make jobs easier 

and safer, to pay good wages, to produce 

more and better steel at reasonable prices. 

And that is still the best formula 


for keeping America strong. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE © 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y, 
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THE PANTHER... 
U.S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


Here is a plane with a heritage. This new turbo-jet 
PANTHER succeeds such famous Grumman pred- 
ecessors as the Wildcat, Hellcat and Bearcat. 
Impressive speed and formidable fire-power are 
achieved in the PANTHER without sacrifice of 
traditional Grumman ruggedness and stability. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 





the king, so he can pass under the noses of 
the U.S. public. But even for Slade the 
smell is too strong. He betrays the king in 
the interests of dear old democracy, but 
not before he has downed gallons of the 
royal bourbon, and has had to fend off 
ardent passes from the royal mistress. 

At the end, fearing to be murdered by 
one of the king’s henchmen, Slade has small 
thanks for his services to democracy. 
“Nada, Senor,” says a_ philosophical 
waiter. “There is no importance.” The 
waiter sums up the book well enough; 
even when turned upside down, given a 
dash of Psychopathia Sexualis and a me- 
dium-sad ending, these refugees from 
Graustark are still from Graustark. 


Recent & READABLE 

Charles Dickens and Early Victorian 
England, by Robin Cruikshank. Random, 
informal chapters on the sturdy characters 
and irritating characteristics of Queen 
Victoria’s energetic subjects (Time, 
March 20). 

The Outlander, by Germaine Guevre- 
mont. What happens when a careless, 
high-spirited wanderer settles down in a 
tiny, pious farm hamlet in Quebec. Good 
regional writing with nature as a major 
character (Time, March 13). 

John C. Calhoun: American Portrait, 
by Margaret Coit. A spirited biography 
of the great ante bellum Sauth Carolinian 
who, as Congressman, Secretary of War 
and Vice President, was the champion of 
states’ rights and the South’s slave-owning 
aristocracy (Trae, March 6). 

The Wall, by John Hersey. The tragic, 
agonized story of Jews resisting exter- 
mination in Warsaw’s ghetto during the 
Nazi occupation; a sometimes moving, 
often tedious novel in diary form which 
never quite succeeds in recapturing the 
factual tang and immediacy of Hiroshima 
(Tre, March 6). 

Paterson, Book Ill, by William Carlos 
Williams. The third volume of a jumpy 
but virile four-part poem by a New Jersey 
pediatrician who versifies between cases 
(Time, Feb. 13). 

Burmese Days, by George Orwell. Re- 
issue of a fine early novel by the author 
of Nineteen Eighty-Four; a story of na- 
tive intrigue and white men’s burdens in a 
Burmese village (Tre, Feb. 6). 

The Horse's Mouth, by Joyce Cary. 
That rare thing, a first-rate comic novel; 
the final volume of a wise, hilarious trilogy 
about a modern Moll Flanders, an eccen- 
tric country gentleman and a scapegrace 
painter (Time, Feb. 6). 

Bring Out Your Dead, by J. H. Powell. 
Horror and heroism in Philadelphia's yel- 
low-fever plague of 1793 (Time, Jan. 23), 

The God That Failed, by Arthur 
Koestler, Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, 
André Gide, Louis Fischer and Stephen 
Spender. Six disillusioned men tell why 
they got into and out of Communism 
(Time, Jan. 9). 

Lincoln Finds a General, by Ken- 
neth Williams. The first two volumes of a 
four-volume Unionside history of the 
Civil War, a work that tops anything yet 
done in its field (Tie, Jan. 2). 
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Whats the smartest move a 
SHEET STEEL FABRICATOR 


INCINNATI 


ae 


TODAY'S FREIGHT RATES (up an average of 57% over 
3 years ago) could hardly make any manufacturer 
happy who must add /ong-haul transportation costs 
to production and distribution costs. And if you’re a 
fabricator of sheet steel, it’s really an urgent problem. 
It’s one you can probably solve only by moving your 
operations — or establishing a branch plant — near 
dependable sources of sheet steel and important mar- 
kets as well. 





CINCINNATI 1S CLOSEST TO AMERICA as measured on the map. Closest, 
too...as measured by the kind of people you find here. Solid. 
Dependable. Proud of their skills. Proud of their city. Proud of Amer- 
ica. With a firm, deep-rooted belief in the American way. 


THE CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL AREA is that kind of location. In 
nearby Middletown is the country’s largest manufacturer of 
special purpose sheet steels. Right across the river from Cincin- 
nati, in Newport, is another important source. And up the river 
are still more sources from which heavy-weight cargoes can be 
floated at low cost. In Cincinnati, you're also close to your 
markets. 40% of the U. S. population lives within a 400-mile 
circle. 60 million people are only an overnight haul away via 8 
major trunk rail lines and over a hundred interstate truck lines. 


WANT MORE FACTS about the advantages of locating in the Cincinnati 
Industrial Area? Write for booklet, packed with practical informa- 
tion and answers you'll want on your conference table in discussing 
new plant locations. The Industrial Development Department, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 





The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company #ht : ge ata | 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


SERVING HOMES AND INDUSTRY IN THE GREATER CINCINNATI AREA WITH AN ADEQUATE AND DEPENDABLE SUPPLY OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
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Air power 


SPEEDY 


TACKER 


MIRRORS INSTALLED 5 TIMES FASTER when 
furniture maker changed from hand-nailing 
quarter rounds to use of Bostitch air- 
actuated stapling tackers... ELIMINATED 


MIRROR BREAKAGE IN MANUFACTURE 
because Bostitch tacker accurately places 
sturdy staples 1/16” from edges and drives 
them home without jarring .... CUT 


MATERIAL COSTS 10% because Bostitch 





“COSTS CUT IN HALF in shipping room,” wrote 
this power mower maker, when he changed from 
silicate and tape to a Bostitch Bottom Stitcher and 
2 Bostitch Autoclench Staplers for top-sealing. 
Saved cost of new equipment in 7 weeks, 


drives staples in! 


AIR-DRIVEN 


cuts assembly 
costs 4 ways 


Method permitted use of printed wood- 
grain cardboard instead of stained plywood 
to back up mirrors...REDUCED MIRROR 
BREAKAGE IN SHIPMENT and in customers’ 
homes because Bostitch method caused 
turned edges of cardboard backs to 
cushion mirrors against shocks. Investigate 
the Bostitch Method. Use the coupon 
below for more information. 


“TWICE AS FAST os hand-hommered riveting,” 
said this large furnace maker when he started using 
Bostitch wire stitchers to assemble sheet metal 
ports. Wire stitches look better... cause less frac- 
ture of metal. 


YOUR OWN FASTENING COSTS can probably dive downward with one or more of the 
800 Bostitch machines speeding things up. 300 fieldmen in 112 key cities in the U. S. and 
11 key cities in Canada make it easy for you to choose the best machines for your work. 
For more information, fill in this coupon today. 


See Se Se Se SS aS ea See 


My present fastening method utilizes: 


1 fasten the following materials: 


your free “Time and Money Saving” book. 


rife 


BOSTITCH, 370 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
Nails] Glue[] Tope[] Tacks(] Thread[] Pins[] Rivets[(] Spot Welds (] 


Wood [] Paper[] Rubber [] Plostics[] Fabrics [7] Leather [1] Light Metals [1] 
Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 








BOSTITCH” 


fastens it better, with wire 


Title... 





ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 
APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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MISCELLANY 


Building Code. In Dallas, coeds at two 
Southern Methodist University dormito- 
ries were urged to stop sunbathing on 
house balconies because they were causing 
steelworkers to dawdle on the school’s 
$8,000,000 building program. 





Higher Animal. In Washington, Dr. 
Clarence C. Little, after extensive re- 
search in canine psychology, told the Na- 
tional Committee for Traffic Safety that 
dogs show more intelligence than humans 
in avoiding the perils of Manhattan’s 
traffic. 


Exhibit A. In Youngstown, Ohio, Cen- 
sus Supervisor John Gillespie asked a 
middle-aged schoolteacher who applied 
for a census job if she could qualify on 
good handwriting, was told: “I ought to. 
I taught you how to write.” 


Consequences. In Swift Current, Sask., 
the social committee of the Horse Coop- 
erative Marketing Association, which cans 
horse meat, had to cancel a sleighing party 
because it could find no horses to pull the 
sleighs. 


Man of Mettle. In Troy, N.Y., Justice 
O'Connor suspended Robert Banks’s sen- 
tence for public intoxication after the de- 


| fendant confessed to drinking a concoc- 





tion he called “scrap iron”: a blend of 


sherry, rye and corn liquor. 


Air of Success. In Los Angeles, Sales- 
man Harold Martin was acquitted of 
stealing a high-priced great Dane and a 
collie after he proved in a close court- 
room that the dogs forced their way into 
his car and refused to leave because his 
clothes smelled of his product—dog food. 


The Men Who Came to Dinner. In 
Denver, thieves broke into Barbara Klo- 
berdans’ apartment. took $30 cash, $49 
worth of clothes, ate some potato salad, 
drank some Scotch, found varnish and 
brush in the kitchen cabinet and touched 
up the door they had splintered to get in. 


Bulls'-Eye. In Nogales, Ariz., gun- 
totin’ police signed up for target practice 
after the chief’s eleven-year-old daughter, 
Bonnie McDonald, won the department's 


annual pistol shoot. 


Call of the Wild. In Nashville, mem- 
bers of Vanderbilt University’s Kappa 
Alpha Order (Southern) eagerly chased 
what they thought was their deodorized 
pet skunk, name of General Sherman, 
learned too late it was another skunk. 


Mechanic's Clue. In Bristol, England, 
George Law recognized an auto stolen 
from him three years before, despite fake 
engine and chassis numbers and a new 
paint job, proved his ownership by point- 
ing out a piece of chewing gum he had 
once used to patch an oil leak. 
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Raymond Massey stars on stage and off 


... for finer entertainment 
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“PVE FOUND YOU'RE ALWAYS RIGHT with 
Schenley,” says Mr. Massey to his dealer. “I've travelled 
the world over, and Uye never tasted a finer whiskey.” 


ACTING IS TENSE WORK, That's why Raymond 
Massey often relaxes at home with friends. Schenley stars 
at these gatherings. Its mellow taste pleases everyone. 


PP teres saneee! 





len, 





THEATRE GOERS KNOW the name of Raymond Massey 
on the marquee means top box office and top performance. And, 
in the choice of fine whiskey, millions have come to rely on the 
name of Schenley tor a truly smooth, sociable drink. 


h > sociable 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS SCHENLEY DIST., INC.,N.Y.C. 





(amok acree with my trocar 


say these famous 20)-GAME WINNERS OF BASEBALL 





BOSTON RED SOX (WON 25) 






Top winner in the major 
leagues last season, left- 
hander Mel Parnell 
made the Camel 30-day 
mildness test, and re- 
ports: ‘Camels agree 
with my throat. And 
they're a cool, mild, 
great-tasting smoke. It 
will always be Camels 
for me—for keeps!” 



























ST. LOUIS CARDINALS (WON 20) 


“The throat specialists’ 
findings in the 30-day test 
don’t surprise me,” says 
this veteran southpaw. 
“I've smoked Camels for 
many years. lknow they're 
mild, and they're always 
right for my throat. 
Camels don't tire my taste 
—they have the rich, full 
flavor I like.” 
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BOB LEMO 


CLEVELAND INDIANS (WON 22) 






“The 30-day test really 

opened my eyes,” says 
wie RASCHA/ Bob, only major league 
hurler to win 20 or 
more games in each of 


The “Big Wheel” of the World Cham- the past two seasons. 
pions, Vic Raschi, smokes Camels — Camels have a mild- 
because, “Camel mildness agrees with ness all their own and 
my throat. There's nothing so cheering they cow elcome to my 
as a Camel—that Camel flavor hits the throat. 

spot with me.” 





NEW YORK YANKEES (WON 21) 


Kt, J. Meynoids Tulacee Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS. 


Not one single case of throat irritation 


Yes, these were the findings of noted throat 
bd speciolists after a total of 2,470 weekly 
ue smo in examinations of the throats of hundreds of 
men and women who smoked Comels—and 
only Comels—for 30 consecutive days 


